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HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


of ART, at South Kensington, for Male and Female Students, 
and the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS of ART, at 43, Queen’s-square, 
Bloomsbury, for Female Classes only (removed from 37, Gower-street), 
and at Spitalfields, Crispin-street ; Fiusbury, William-street, Wil- 
mington-:quare ; St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell-street ; Rother- 
hithe Grammar School, Deptford- -road ; St. Martin’s- in-the- Fields, 
Castle-street, Leng-acre ; Lambeth. St. Mary’ 's, Prince’s-road ; Hamp- 
stead, Dispensary Buildings ; and Christ Church, St. George’s- -in-the- 
East, Cannon-street; will "RE-OPEN on TUESDA Y, the Ist of 
OCTOBER. —By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


HE FEMALE SCHOOL of ART, 43, 


Que2n-square, Bloomsbury, in connection with the SCIENCE 
and ART DEPARTMENT. The AUTUMN SESSION will 





CONTRACTS. 
AR DEPARTMENT CON TRACT.— 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for 

CONSTRUCTIN G a BATTERY at Paull, near Hall, on the Humber. 

Parties desiring to Tender for these works are required to attend at 
this Office on the 3rd day of OCTOBER next, at ELEVEN o'clock, to 
appoint a surveyor to take out the quantities in conjunction with the 
Government Surveyor. 

Each party will be required to pay the sum of two and a half 
— for the quantities. 
Secretary of State does ‘not bind himself to accept the lowest 
or pool Tender. 
Royal po Office, York, September 20th, 1861. 





on the Ist OCTOBER. Classes for Geometry, Perspective, Model 
Drawing, Fruit and Flowers from Nature, Land:cape, the Antique 
and the Living Model, draped ; Elementary and Applied Design, &c. 
The Class for Wood Engravers meets Three Times a week.—Prospec- 
tus and Forms of Admission may be obtained at the School, 43, Queen- 
square.— By order, 

LOUISA GANN, Superintendent and Secretary. 


ROFESSOR DONALDSON’S 

LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and CONSTRUCTION, 

for the Session 1861-2, at University College, will commence on 

TUESDAY, the 15th OCTOBER, at 6°30.P.a.—Full particulars may 
be obtained on application at the College Office, Gower-street, W.C. 


IX AMINATIONS for SCIENCE 
CERTIFICATES of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION.—The Annual Examination of the Department of Science and 
Art, for Certificates as Science Teachers, will commence at South 
Kensington, on MONDAY, the 4th NOVEMBER Candidates wishing 
to present themselves, must forward their names to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, London, W. on or 
before the 15th OCTOBER, except those coming up in Mechanical and 
Machine Drawing and Building Construction, who must send in their 

names by the 5th OCTOBER. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education, 











RMY CONTRACTS.— TENDERS will 


“ be received at this Office until NOON on the 12th of OCTO- 
BER, from Persons who may be willing to enter into CONTRACTS 
for the SUPPLY of FORAGE and PAILLASSE STRAW, in such 
quantities as may be required for the use of Her Majesty's Land 
Forces stationed in the » iilevinn places. Forage for Twelve Months 
from lst NOVEMBER, '1861, and Paillasse Straw for Eleven Months 
from 1st DECEMBER, 1861.” 


FORAGE. 

. Hyde Park, Kensington, Regent’s Park, and Horse Guards, 
. Hounslow and Kneller Hall. 
Hampton Court, 
Windsor. 
Brighton. 
Sandhurst, 
Enfield, 

PAILLASSE STRAW. 
Brompton House, Hyde Park, and Kensington. 
Regent’s Park, St. John’s Wood, and Portman-street Barracks, 
Wellington Barracks, and St. George’s Barracks, 
Tower. 
Hounslow and Kneller Hall, 
Hampton Court. 
Windsor. 
Brighton, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to Shoreham, 
Croydon. 
te Tenders must be made for Forage and for Paillasse Straw 


PRNAAP LW Nao p soph 


ra] 





R. T. J. HILLS PRACTICAL DRAW- 


ING ESTABLISHMENT.—The WINTER QUARTER com- 
mences on the 1st of OCTOBER, and ends on the 25th of DECEMBER. 
Instruction will be given in Architectural, Mechanical, aad Per- 
spective Drawing, every evening during the quarter, except on the 
first and third WEDNESDAY of every month, when a paper on 
some subject connected with the profession will be read, a list of 
which, and by whom to be read, may be had at the Offices, 70, Old 
Street. Fee for the quarter, including the Paper Nights, 12. 1s. 
Day, 31. 3s 





for each of the abov - as grouped and numbered. 
Forms of Tender, and conditions of Contract, may be obtained on 
application at this Office, by letter or in person, between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR o’clock. 
Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up and signed, 
and delivered at the under-mentioned Office, under closed envelope 
(marked on the outside, ‘‘ Tender for Commissariat Supplies”), before 
NOON on the 12th OCTOBER next. 

W.T. POWER, Deputy Commissary General. 
Commissariat Office, 5, New-street, Spring-gardens, 

London, 8,.W. 2nd September, 1861. 





UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION, — The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER 
in aid of the funds of the Charity, willbe held at the LONDON 
TAVERN, on THURSDAY, the 24th of OCTOBER 1861. 

The Right Hon, the LORD MAYOR, President of the Institution, 
in the Chair, 

STEWARDS. 

Gardiner & Bell, Messrs,’ Plucknett, Mr. George 
Goodchild, Mr. J. E, Richardson, Mr. R. 
Gritten, Mr. W. R. | Robinson, Mr. Thomas 
Hack, Mr. Charles Robinson, Mr. A. A. 
I . Harding, Mr.H. W. | Rogers, Mr. William 
Bird, Mr, Stephen Head & Co. Messrs. G. Smitb, Mr. George 
Bird, Mr, Joseph Head, Mr. Richard Smith, Mr. G. Spencer 
Brandon, Mr. David, Higgs, Mr. William Smith, Mr. Alfred 
Higgs, Mr. Joshua Ste phens, Mr. 8S. J. 
ae Mr. William Hutchons, Mr.William Stirling, Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, Mr. Thomas | Jackson, Mr. Thomas | Stirling, Mr. a 
Cczens, Mr. Thomas Jackson, Mr. W. H. Tatham, Mr. L, M. 
Conder, Mr, J. Jay, Mr. John Taylor, Mr. J. 
Collins & Stanbury,} Lee, Mr. Wiliiam, M.P. Thomas, Mr. Richard 
Messrs. Lucas Brothers,. Messrs. Thorn, Mr. John 
Cuming, Mr. 8, Mann, Mr. 8. L. | Todd, Mr. W. Jun. 
Dent, Mr. John Morris, Mr. John | Todé, Mr. E. H, 
Dethick, Mr, William Myers, Mr. George | Trickett. Mr, Samuel 
Dove Brothers, Messrs,| Nicholson, Mr.Wilfred Venables, Mr. 8. 
Dunnage, Mr. William) N icholson, Mr. David | Webb, Mr. William 
Edwardes, Mr. Alfred | Norris, Mr. William | Westacott, Mr. George 
Fish, Mr. Charles Notley, Mr. J. H. | Woodard, Mr. E. 
Freeman & Co, Messrs.| Peters, Mr. William | Woollams & Co.Messrs. 
J. R. | Peters, Mr. Joseph Wright, Mr. William 
of the interests of the Institution 
by becoming A cone of will be pleased to forward their nemaes to the 
Secretary, at the Office, 19, South 'y (where 
——— may be obtained, 21s. each) ; also of. the Treasurer, GEORGE 
Cunt, ',Esq. Gray’s-inn-road ; ;'the wee! and at the London 
September 27, 1861, sihieinanniataal 


‘THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Sarna ADDITIONAL PRIZES. 

o of 5l. 5s. each (given by Mr. MacColla) are offered by the 
Council of the Architectural M 
CLASSIC TILE PAVeweare _ for DESIGNS for GOTHIC and 

© competitions, already advertised, for STONE and WOOD 
CARVING, MODELLING, METAL WORK, PAINLED 
COLOURED DECORATION, are still open. er 
wan particulars apply Ned the Attendant in the Gallery of the Archi- 
Neuer’ ‘useum ; at the Offices of ‘‘The Builder” and “ Building 
pent _* by letter = the Honorary Secretary, at 13, Stratford. 


A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, ‘Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec, 


Abbott, Mr. James 
Anderson, Mr. W. C 
Anley, Mr. Philip 
Armani & Co. Messrs. 
Arntz, Mr. R. R. 





Giemtd 

















LONDON. — PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S. will Commen 
\ m4 
the tad of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate 
yo! Tee az, « of at Application of Mineral Substances 


the Arts. The 
BERG. at NINE o'clock They toedbe pe ere lls ga hen 


uN ‘ 

RACTICAL DRAWING ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—INSTRUCTION afforded in Architectural, Mechanical, 
Ornamental, and Perspective Drawing; Taking out Quantities and 
Abstracting ; Preparing constructive Detail, and Colour Drawings, as 
practised in the leading Architects’ Offices at the present time.— 
Terms—Day Classes, 37. 3s. per quarter, every day, except Saturday, 
from 10 till 4; Evening ditto, 1/. 1s. per quarter, every evening, ex- 
cept Saturday, from 6 till 10, Prospectuses, with list of references, to 
be had of Mr. T. J, HiLL, Architect, at the Offices, 70, Old-street, E.C. 


R. T. J. HILL’S PRACTICAL 

DRAWING ESTABLISHMENT.—Gentlemen attending the 

Day Classes have the privilege of going over the buildings in progress 

under Mr. Hill’s superintendence, also of taking out quantities from 

the building as well as from the plans, Fee for the Day Classes, 3/. 3s. 
per quarter.— Prospectuses at the Offices, 70, Old-street, E.C. 


R. T. J. HILL'S PRACTICAL DRAW- 


ING ESTABLISHMENT.— Extracts from the leading profes- 
sional and educational works relative to Mr. T. J. Hill’s classes :— 
Enginecer.—“ The classes have been opened for the present term, and 
they offer excellent advantages for acquiring a fuzl knowledge of the 
now indispensable art of practical delibeation.” Builder.—* For begin- 
ners it would seem to be a very useful establishment.” <Art Jour- 
nal.—“ The system pursued appears to be generally sound.” Zduca- 
tional Expositor.—*‘ The pupils are chiefly the sons of some of the 
principal architects and builders of the metropolis.” For remainder 
see reports on exhibitions of pupils’ drawings, to be had at the Offices, 














COMPETITIONS. 
O BUILDERS in CORRUGATED IRON. 


WANTED, for the ROYAL CREMORNE GARDENS, ESTI- 
MATES for the ERECTION of a GRAND MUSIC and DANCING 
HALL, to be 300 feet long, 85 feet wide, and 50 feet high. Also, fora 
Set of Offices, Kitchen, Bakehouse, Engine-rooms, &c. to be built of 
Galvanized Corrugated Iron. A premium of 202. will be paid for the 
best designs for the above.—The ground can be seen, and further par- 
ticulars known, on application to Mr. WM. CORBYN, Manager, at 
Cremorne, between TWELVE and THREE, daily. 








CONTRACTS. 
AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to CONTRACTORS.—TENDERS are required for 
the SUPPLY of the undermentioned quantities of CHALK, &c, viz. :— 

1,500 Tons of Chalk. 

» Shingle. 

1,500 Yards, cube, unscreened binding Gravel. 
To be delivered on Fort Victoria Pier, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 
Persons desiring to Tender for the supply of these materials will be 
furnished with the terms of contract and letter of Tender, on applica- 
| a aa the Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth on or before the 30th 
instan 








WEUNESDAY and FRIDAY, A the same hour. Fee, 2, 2s. 
R. W. 


The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 


‘MO BUILDERS.—The Guardians of the 


Poor of the Parish of Camberwell, SURREY, hereby invite 
TENDERS for the ALTERATION of some of the existing BUILDINGS 
and the erection of IMBECILE and other WARDS, upon their Work- 
house Premises at Havil-street, Camberwell, according to plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. WADMORE & BAKER, 35, Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 
The Drawings and Specification may be seen on application here, on 
and after the 26th instant, and Bills of Quantities will be delivered to 
those persons who may be desirous of Tendering for the Works, on 
application here, on or after the 30th -instant, Tenders must be 
delivered here, sealed and endorsed, and addressed to the “ Board of 
Guardians of the Parish of Camberwell,” before FOUR o’clock on 
FRIDAY, the 4th OCTOBER next, upon which day the Guardians 
will meet to inspect the Tenders, and parties Tendering are required 
to be in attendance at SIX o’clock. The Guardians do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender. The Contractor will be 
required to enter into a bond, with two sufficient sureties, for the 
due fulfilment of the contract.—By order of the Board of Guardians, 

LEX. L. IRVINE, Clerk to the Board. 
Vestry Hall, Camberwell, 8., 18th Sept. 1861. 


ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS. 


To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—The Metro- 
politan Board of Works hereby give notice, that they will MEET at 
the OFFICE of the BOARD, Spring-gardens, 8.W. on FRIDAY, the 
4th day of OCTOBER next, ‘at TWELVE o'clock at Noon precisely, 
and will then be prepared to open TENDERS by parties who may be 
wil.ing toCONTRACT for the UNDERPINNING of acertain BRICK 
SEWER for a length of 1,500 feet or thereabouts, with other works in 
connection therewith , nthe Drompton-road, Knightsbridge, in the 
county of Middlesex. Plans Sections, and a Specification of the 
Works, together with the Form «iTender, may be inspected, and 
other particulars obtained, at the Office of the Board, Spring -gardens, 
between the hours of NINE am. and FOUR p.m. (SATURDAYS 
NINE a.m. and TWO p.m.) until THURSDAY, the 3rd day of 
OCTOBER Tenders addressed to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
must be delivered at their Office before FOUR o’clock on the list- 
mentioned day, and no Tender will be received after that hour. The 
Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, and 
the party whose Tender shall be accepted will be required to provide 
two approved sureties for the due performance of the works. 
JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board, 

Spring-gardens, 14th Sept. 1861. 


ig BUILDERS willing to TENDER for 


sundry REPAIRS to be done to a villa residence in the 
Finchley New-road.—Specifications can be inspected at the Office of 
the Architect, who reserves the right of rejecting the lowest or any 
Tender. HENRY McCALLA, Civil Evgineer and Architect. 
25, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square. 


r I 10 BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
Persons desirous of CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of a 
BREWERY in the city of Peterborough, may see the plans, specifica- 
eon and conditions at the Royal Hotel, St. Leonard’s-street, Peter- 
reugh, on and after MONDAY, the 30th instant and further par- 
toutes, ‘with bill of quantities, may be obtained on application to 
Mr. R. W. JOHNSON, Architect and Surveyor, mae Mowbray.— 
The lowest orany Tender not necessarily accep’ 
Meiton Mowbray, September 25th, 1861. 























JELF, D.D. Principal. 


Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth, 17th September, 1861. 


[For remainder of Contracts see next page. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Sepr, 28, 1861. 











CONTRACTS. 
EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE VOLUN- 


TEER DRILL HOUSE COMPANY (Limited).—To BUILDERS. 
e Directors of the above Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the EXECUTION of the various Works required to ERECT a 
COVERED DRILL HOUSE. The plans and specifications of the same 
may be iuspected at the Office of Mr. A. M. DUNN, Architect, Market- 
street. Newcastle-on-Tyre, ou and after SATURDAY next, 28th SEP- 
TEMBER, Sealed Tenders, containing the cost of the Walls, &c. and 
‘Works connected with the Roof, estimated separately, and endorsed 
“Tender f.r Drill House,” will be received by the Secretary of the 
Company, Mr. THOMAS GRAY, 49, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
up to SIX o’lock on the evening of THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10th. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, THOMAS GRAY, Secretary. 
Newcastle, 23rd September, 1861, 


T. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH, DURHAM. 


To BUILDERS.—Plans and Specification for the erection of 

this Church may now be seen at our Offices, Durham. Sealed pro- 

is, endorsed “ Tender for St. Cuthbert’s Church, Durham,” will 

received up to FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4,at NOON. No quantities 
gupplied. WALTON & ROBSON, Architects. 





O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 

_ for a PUBLIC HOUSE at Erith, Kent.—For further particulars 

apply at Mr, MALTBY’S Office, 73, Coleman-street, City, E.C, between 
the hours of Ten and Four o'clock, 





ORTLAND STONE.—The Portland Stone 


of Old Westminster Bridge is of such EXCELLENT QUALITY 
and LOW in PRICE that it is beiug extensively used for several large 
public buil London.—For terms, apply to the Contractors 
THORN & CO. co Wharf, Grosvenor-road, 8.W. . 





(XOLUMNS in MARBLE, GRANITE, &e. 


Columns having heen so extensively used in architectural de- 
corations, &c, the Westminster Marble Company now keep in stock 
a great variety of coloured MARBLE for Medizval works, and they 
are enabled, with the assistance of machinery, to execute orders at a 
considerable reduction in price. Marble floors, &c, &c. sold at alow 
rate.—Westminster Marble Works, Earl-street, Horseferry-road, 
Millbank. 


ATENT MARBLE WORKS, 


188, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, PORTLAND-PLACE, and 
BLUNDELL-STREET, CALEDONIAN-ROAD. PATENT MARBLE 
SLAB3 and PANELS, of any size, and in all kinds of Marble for 
lining Hal's, Staircases, Corridors, Bath-rooms, &c. Also Columns, 
Pilasters, &c. and CHIMNEY-PIECES, Table Tops, and Pedestals, &c. 
at very moderate prices. 

THE NEW ARTIFICIAL STONE CHIMNEY-PIECES, in hand- 
some designs, and very strong and durable, from 7s. 6d. to 30s, 





_) COHN BAZLEY WHITE & BROTHERS, 
LE MERCH 


MARBLE ANTS, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
Marble of all kinds, and of best quality, in Block and Slab, 
Marble Mortars, &c., 





} ITTLE CASTERTON FREESTONE, 
Apply for prices, &c. to 
FRANCIS & OCTAVIUS N. SIMPSON, STAMFORD; 
and see Specimens at the Office of 
Messrs. PINDER SIMPSON & SONS, 29, Saville-row, Tondon, and 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, W. 

This stone is raised in blocks of — size, and is about 4 feet 
thick in the bed. It will stand AN THER, is much used for 
water-works, and for the building and restoration of churches, When 
used as ashlar work it is not necessary to place it bed-wise. It works 
freely with a tooth-saw, and is wrought at a cheaper rate than any 
stone in the kingdom. 





O BUILDERS and OTHERS. — The 


Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London, acting as the 

Board for the said City, will meet in the Guildhall of the said 
City, on TUESDAY, tne 8th of OCTOBER next, at ONE o’clock pre- 
cisely, to receive TENDERS for INCLOSING, DRAINING, and 
LAYING OUT a PLOT of LAND, adjoining the City of London 
Cemetery, at Little Ilford, to be added to the said cemetery, agreeably 
to plans and specification, to be seen at the Engineer’s Temporary 
Offices, 39, King-street, Cheapside, Security will be required for the 
due performance of th-+ contract. The Commissioners do not pledge 
themselves to accept the lowest offer ; and no Tender will be received 
after ONE o'clock on the day of treaty. \ 

JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, September 21, 1861. 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLE 


GALLERIES, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
EDWARDES, BROTHERS, & BURKE, PROPRIETORS. 
The largest and most superior Stock of Chimney-pieces in Europe 
on view at the above-named Establishment, 
Manufactories : Carrara (Italy), Belgium, and 17, Newman-street, 
London, W.—Estimates for every description of Marble Work, 
Sole Agents for the Invernettie Granite Company. 


YO ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.— 


SIX handsome STONE GRECIAN DORIC COLUMNS, 
wrought after the example of those at the Temple of Theseus, and 
now forming part of the Literary and Philosophical Institution, 
Cheltenh for i diate SALE, and may be purchased a great 








ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY.—To CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS.— The 

tors are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the ERECTION of a 

new PASSENGER and GOODS STATION at Stockport. Parties de- 

sirous of Tendering may inspect the drawings, and obtain statements 

of the quantities at the Engineer’s Office, Euston Station, on WED- 

NESDAY, the 9th of OCTOBER next, between the hours of TEN and 

FOUR o’clock. Tenders, addressed to the Secretary at this Office, to 

be sent in on or before WEDNESDAY, the 16th of OCTOBER, at 

FOUR o'clock p.m. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest Tender.— By order, Cc, E. STEWART, Secretary. 

Secretary's Office, Euston Station, September 24th, 1861. 


T. GILES’S, CAMBERWELL.—To Stone 


Merchants, Masons, Paviors, Kentish Rag, Granite and Gravel 
erchants, Carvers, Carpenters, Smiths, Ironmongers, Bricklayers, 
Stationers, Printers, and Others.—Notice is hereby given, that the 
General Purposes Committee of the said Parish will meet on 
MONDAY, the 7th OCTOBER next, at SIX o'clock precisely, to receive 
TENDERS (which must be delivered by FIVE o’clock on the same day), 
from such persons as may be desirous of entering into a CONTRACT 
for the SUPPLY of the requisite MATERIALS and LABOUR in con- 
nection with the above Trades, and as may be required to be ted 





e A 
in, as the building is about to be taken downa.—Apply to H. J. 
CKE, Cheltenham. 


ALE of WARDOUR FREE STONE, 
TISBURY, WILTSHIRE. 

T. P. LILLY, Quarryman and Stone Merchant, begs 
the notice of Architects, Contractors, Stone Merch ,» and Builders, 
the FREE STONE raised from recently-opened QUARRIES at 
TISBURY and the neighbourhood. 

Geologically this Stone is identical with the Portland Oolites, and its 
workable properties present a medium between that material and the 
Bath stone. Numerous buildings of considerable antiquity attest the 
durability and texture of the Stone of this district, Amongst these 
may be cited SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, TISBURY CHURCH, the 
POULTRY CROSS at SALISBURY, WILTON ABBEY, &c, erected from 
Chilmark and other Quarries immediately adjacent to those under 
notice. The beds are of considerable thickness, and blocks of any ordi- 
nary size are readily obtained. Some of the beds are nearly white, and 
others ofa cream colour; there is considerable variety in strata, the 
grain ofsome of the beds being remarkably fine, and are peculiarly 

dapted for or tal, and especially carved work, whilst other 
beds produce a stone much more indurated, which would be perfectly 
fitted to stand the action of water, or exposure to those tests which 
usually affect and disin' te the common free stone, 

Speci of the Stone may be seen at Messrs. POOLE & SON’S, 














and supplied in the several districts of the said Parish. Approved 
sureties will be required for the due performance of the Contract, and 
the names and addresses of the parties proposed as such sureties must 
be delivered with the ‘fenders. The Committee do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender. The parties tendering, or 
some person on their beha!f, must be in attendance at the time above 
named, or their Tenders will not be received.—Printed forms may be 
obtained on application to Mr. REYNOLDS, Surveyor to the Vestry, 
at the Office of Works, Wells-street, Camberwell. 
GEO. WM, MARSDEN, Vestry Clerk. 

Vestry Hall, Camberwell, Sept. 1861. 


ARISH of ST. GILES, CAMBERWELL. 


To SEWER CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The Sewer and 
Sanitary Committee will meet to receive TENDERS for the EXECU- 
TION of JOBBING and GENERAL WORKS connected with the 
SEWERS and DRAINS of this Parish, on TUESDAY, the Ist day of 
OCTOBER next, at HALF-PAST SIX o'clock precisely, at the VESTRY 
HALL, CAMBERWELL. Printed forms of Tender will be supplied, 
and no Tender will be received unless in accordance with the instruc: 
tions contained in the specificati and diti ; and the parties 
tendering must be in attendance when the Tenders are opened. The 
Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Particulars to be obtained on application to Mr. J.C. REYNOLDS, 
Surveyor to the Vestry, at tne Office of Works, Wells-street, South- 
ampton-street, Camberwell, between the hours of ELEVEN and 
THREE, on and after WEDNESDAY, the 25th instant. 

GEORGE WILLIAM MARSDEN, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Hall, Camberwell, Sept. 1861, 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


for the ERECTION of TWELVE Six-roomed COTTAGES on a 
plot of land close to the Plumstead Station on the North Kent Rail- 
way. Plans and specifications may be seen at the Office of Mr. H. H. 
CHURCH, Surveyor. William-street, Woolwich, after SATURDAY 
next, the 28th instant, where the Tenders are to be delivered on 
TUESDAY, the 8th OCTOBER. The lowest or any Tender will not 
necessarily be accepted. 

Woolwich, 25th Sept. 1861. 


OARD of WORKS, WHITECHAPEL 


DISTRICT,.—A meeting of this Board will be held on MONDAY, 
he 7th day of OCTOBER, 1861, at SIX o’clock in the evening, at the 
Office, No 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, to receive TENDERS 
from persons willing to CONTRACT for the SUPPLY of FOUR 
UNDRED TONS of the best BLUE GUERNSEY GRANITE broken 
to a 2-inch gauge, to be delivered at the cost of the contractor, on to 
the Whitechapel-road, in such quantities and at such times as the 
Surveyor of the Board may direct, within two months from the date 
on which the T. nder is accepted.—Further particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to Mr, FRICKER, the Surveyor, at the Office 
as above.—The do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. ALFRED TURNER, Clerk to the Board. 
15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, September 25, 1861. 

















Marble and Stone Works, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 8.W. ; 
and in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, Nos. 311 
and 312, Case V.; and any quantity may be obtained of Messrs. 
KNIGHT & SON, Devon Wharf, Mile-end, London, or direct from 
the Tisbury Quarries. 
Orders for Worked Stone carefully executed at the Quarries. 
Samples forwarded, and any other information may be obtained of 
Mr. T. P. LILLY, Gillingham, Dorset. 


& J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 


e various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and SLATE, 
for Engineering and Buil purposes. Supplies direct from the 
Quarries, by vessel or railway. Direct communication with the prin- 
cipal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices and estimates for 
special contracts, including quarry work or other labour, forwarded 
on application.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, London, 8.W. 


ATH! BATH!! BATH!!! 
ROBERT STRONG, 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRY OWNER, BOX HILL, near 
CHIPPENHAM. WILTS, supplies 
BOX HILL GROUND STONE, OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
Masons’ Work prepared ready for fixing. 
AGENT IN LONDON: 


SAMUEL TRICKETT, ISLE OF DOGS, E. 
and JERUSALEM COFFEE-HOUSE, E.C. 


Bats STONE of BEST QUALITY.— 











COMBE DOWN STONE. 
FARLEIGH DOWN DO. 
BOX HILL GROUND DO. 

STONE & SONS beg to inform Architects, Builders, and Others that 
they are in a positlon tosupply the above named Article in Block or 
Ashlar, of the very best quality, direct from their own Works. 
Delivered to any part, either by rail or water carriage, on the most 
reasonable terms. Prices furnished on application at the 

BATH STONE OFFICE, WIDCOMBE, BATH. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENTS PARK 
BASIN.—WEST END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Portland 
and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. Also, Bricks, Lime, 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods.—SCOLES & WOOD 
invite the attention of Masons, Builders, and Others, to their Stock ar 
above, where everything will be charged at the lowest prices. Head 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice. 
Country orders prompt'y attended to. 


Y. GEORGE & COMPANY, 
CAEN and AUBIGNY QUARRYMEN and GENERAL 
STONE MERCHANTS, CAEN WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, 8.E. 
Seasoned Caen Stone always in Stock, and a large assortment of 
Sawn Slab in Parkspring, Harehill, &c. &c. 











O CONTRACTORS.—The Local Board of 


Health for the City and Borough of Bath hereby give notice 
at they are ready to receive TENDERS from competent persous for 
the MAINTENANCE and CLEANSING of the STEINED ROADS of 
the Borough, and the WATERING and SCAVENGING thereof for 
periods of SEVEN anid TEN YtARS.—The specifications and plan 
may be seen at the Surveyor’s Office, No. 3, Terrace-walks, Bath, 
between the hours of TEN and ONE in the day.—Sealed Tenders 
addressed to the Local Board of Health, Bath, and endorsed “ Ten- 
ders for Steining. &c.” must be sent to the Surveyor’s Office, by the 
5th day of OCTOBER next.—The Board does not pledge itseif to 
accept the lowest or any other Tender. 
Bath, 18th Sept. 1861. GEO. PARFITT, City Surveyor. 


’ © 

O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 

. for the ERECTION of a PAIR of VILLAS at BUSHEY, 

Middlesex. Plans and specifivation may be seen at the Office of the 

Architect, Mr. J. W. RRED, No. 4, Shartsbury-terrace, Hornsey- 

road, N. between the hours of TEN and FOUR. Tenders to be delivered 

on MONDAY, OVTOBER 7th, The lowest or any Tender will not 
necessarily be accented, 


¥ . r 

EW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BOLTON.—To BUILDERS.—The DRAWINGS, SPECIFICA- 
TIONS, and CON DITIONS may be SEEN, and lith graphed Copies of 
the Quantities obtained, on application at the Office, on the si te, St. 
George’s-road, Bolton, between the hours of TEN and TWELVE, and 
TWO and FOUR, from MONDAY, the 30th cf SEPTEMBER, to 
MONDAY, the lith of OCTOBER. Se+led Tenders to be delivered to 
the Rev. W. H. DAVISON, 31, Chorley New-road, Bolton, on or before 
the 14th of OCTUBER. The lowest Tender not necessarily accepted.— 

er information may be had from us. 
THOMAS OLIVER, 4p stonte 
" ROBERT LAMB, | js Atchitects, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, September 25, 1861. 











Grindst Steps, Sills, Coping, Landings, Paving, and all descrip- 
tions of Yorkshire Block. Cargoes shipped direct from the Quarries. 
Prices and specimens forwarded on application. 


RANITE—tThe Cheesewring Granite 
Company, Limited, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
London Agents—TREGELLES & TAYLOR, 6, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Manager—JAMES J. TRATHAN, Liskeard. 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster Bridge. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, MONUMENTS, and ORNAMENTAL 
WORKS supplied, and ARTISTIC DESIGNS suitable to the material, 
torwarded on application. 
EDGE RUNNERS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 








f ABKFIELD GRANITE QUARRIES, 
T.EICESTERSHIRE. 

Messrs. ELLIS & EVERARD (proprietors) are prepared to suppl: 
GRANITE PAVING SETTS, of any dimensions, or other road mate 
rial, at Camden, King’s-cross, or any other stations or wharfs ap- 
proachable from the London and Nurth-Western, Great Northern, 
or Midland Railways. 

To treat address as above, or to Mr. BIRD, Railway and Canal 
Wharf, Camden Town. 

N.B. The quality of the granite is unsurpassed, 


N AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 





obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medal at 
the Great Exhibition, 1851, and Two First-class Medals at the Pari- 
Fxhibition. 

Trashy imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the publi«. Architects are therefore requested to see that the nau 
of “ MAGNUS” is upon each article. 

Chimney-pieces, Billiard-tables, Table-tops, Baths, Wall-linings, 
&c. a New Lllustrated Catalogue of which can be had at the Pimlico 
Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W. 





(\AEN and AUBIGNY STONE, 
FOUCARD, BROTHERS, late P. FOUCARD, STONE 
MERCHANTS and QUARRYMEN. 
Cargoes shipped to order from Caen to any port. Contracts taken 
for any quantities. 
Deptt—GRANITE WHARF, East Greenwich. 
Office—4, Three Crown-square, Borough, 


LOCK STONE! BLOCK STONE! 
The LARGEST and BEST SELECTED STOCK of BLOCK 
STONE, of all kinds, is at the VICTORIA STONE WHARF, Millwall, 
Poplar. Architects, Builders, and Masons, are requested to call and 


ay eehanes Cat ont. gue balling 





m to 

The BEST and CHEAPEST STONE-WHARF in LONDON, 
Address, SAMUEL TRICKETT, Isle of wy 

A large quantity Hh Headstones for Sale. A tity of 


ED MANSFIELD STONE 


WHITE MANSFIELD STONE. 

YELLOW MAGNESIAN or BOLSOVER LIMESTONE. 
Consigned in railway trucks, direct from the Quarries, in blocks not 
exceeding twelve tons ; or worked at the Quarries and delivered free 
from injury at auy railway station. 

Mr. ROBERT LIND. » Mansfield Quarries, Nottinghamshire, 


LATES.—MESSRS. JONES & CO. have 


a STOCK of SLATES of different sorts from the best quarries in 
‘ales ; also Slabs and Cisterns, delivered at any station in quantities 
of not less than five tons.—Prices forwarded and estimates given om 
application.—Address, 
No. 1, BOLD TERRACE, CHESTER. 


ANSOME’S IMPERISHABLE 
SILICEOUS STONE, 

AR DETAILS, BALUSTRADES, CHIMNEY: 
PIECES, FOUNTAINS, VASES, and every description of Garden 
Decorations executed to order; and an extensive stock on hand at 
Treduced prices. 

Filters and Filtering Slabs for Domestic or Manufacturing purposes 

For estimates and priced illustrations and inspection of stock. 
apply to Mr. FREDERICK RANSOME, 7, Cannon-row, Westminster ; 
or Patent Stone Works, Ips 

















OLUNTEER PRIZES. — BURROW’S 
LANDSCAPE GLASSES are the most popular. They are 
PERFECT FIELD GLASSES in every respect, valuable alike to 
Officers, Sportsmen, and Tourists. Price 34 and 6 guineas each. Sent, 
on receipt of Post-office Orders, to W .& J. BURROW, Malvern. 


Sote Lonpon AGENTS :— 
For the City, JOHN BENNETT, 62, Cornhill. 
For the West-end, B, ARNOLD, 72, Baker-street. 


N ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 
MENTS, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENT ERS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, RULES, &c. 








JOHN ARCHBUTT, 
20, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, 
Respectfully informs the Public that his Illustrated Price-List will 
be forwarded free on application. The prices will be found remark- 
ably low. Every article warranted. Second-hand instruments of all 
kinds, by the best makers, always in stock. 








OW OPEN, YOUNG'S IRONMON- 
GERY WAREH 


OUSE, 
No. 24, Davies-street, Three Doors from Oxford-street, 

For the supply of Builders, Cegenen, Upholsterers, Smiths, Bell- 
hangers, and the Trade in general, at wholesale prices. In connection 
with his Old Establishment, No. 18, Blandford-street, Manchester- 
square, running out of Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


OSH, WILSON, & BELL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Wanufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars, Forge and Engine Work, 
Cast-iron Goods, an 
STEWART’S PATENT CAST-IRON GAS and WATER PIPES. 
Office, No. 7, Size-lane, London. 








OHN PARKIN (late 
STEEL Wonks. HARVEST LANE 
SHEFFIELD, 


ER 
Agent for London ; Mr. CHAS. BADG , 
No. 1, Stangate, Westminster-road. _ 


[ 5.2.3 0.5.6 2% 


W. C. ATKINS & CO. (late Walmsley), ‘ 
STOVE, GRATE, and RANGE MANUFACTORY, and WHOLES. 
IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 
No, 128, Londor-road, Southwark, 8. 
Price Lists forwarded to Builders on application, encl 


ANTED, Second-Hand IRON TANKS, 
wits egans opp Doldinger 
* 1 . eof ho = _ 
nies puied X.Y. Z. Mr. CH. May’s Advertisement Office, 28 
Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, E.C, 
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Sussex Cinque Ports. 


SX HE whitewash,— 
~~ caleareous growth 
of tasteless clean- 
liness,—is being 
removed, by scrap- 
ing, from the main 
archesand columns 
of Winchelsea 
Church, thechurch 
of St. Thomas. Let 
us hope if the work 
be carriedon tothe 
monuments here, 
the monuments of 
the Alard family, 
as they are called, 
that it will be 
done under the 
best direction, for 
two of these monuments are amongst the most 
beautiful in the country, and should be pre- 
served with reverential care. They are of the 
fourteenth century, and perfectly glorious,—with 
foliated arches, crocketing, diapers, and sculp- 
tured effigies. That the latter really belong to 
the tombs, we will not say,—we have a strong 
notion indeed that they do not, being somewhat 
earlier in date, and fitting as to size only indiffer- 
ently; but they suit their position very well, and 
the result of the whole is exquisitely beautiful. 
The sedilia and piscina are similar in character 
and equal in beauty. In our last volume,* an 
eloquent pen sketched Winchelsea and its con- 
gener Rye, showing how Old Winchelsea had 
been overwhelmed by the sea in 1287; and this, 
the new one, forsaken by the same unstable ele- 
ment before the seventeenth century ; describing 
its gates, and growing justly enthusiastic in a 
description of the ivy-clad portion of the church 
that remains,—the church to which we have just 
now referred,—its ruined transept, with the blue 
sky seen through the window openings, and its 
remarkable collection of monuments. We do 
not hope now to add much to that account,— 
simply to supplement it with some expressions of 
gratification and delight elicited by a visit to both 
places, and with the hope of inducing some who 
may be loitering at Hastings, or elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood, to take a sketch-book to Winchel- 


sea Church. It is, as we have already said, full of 
interest. As— 





“In the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives ; ”? 

80 in the ruins of a noble building beauty and 
grace remain, with the added charm that time 
and misfortune give, 

This latter charm is over the whole place, and 
it has a picturesque position, placed on the top of 
a Mount, which can scarcely be matched. 

Autumn is on us:— 


“ Now sheaves are slanted to the sun 

Amid the golden meadows, 

And little sun-tann’d gleaners run 

To cool them in their shadows.” 
In fact, even the gleaner’s work is nearly over, so 
that those who still contemplate a refresher away 
from towns should bestir themselves, The “ pink- 
eyed pimpernel” is still in the fields, but wild 
flowers generally are becoming scarce: the colour 
of the trees is changing, and the wind is beginning 
to sigh through their branches for the year that 
'8 nearly gone. Use it while it lasts, and health- 
fully enjoy. It was a lovely day when good for- 
tune took us to Winchelsea. The air, “stealing 


ee 





* Vol. xviii. p. 675. 





and giving odour,” was all abuz; and we sang 
with Byron,— 


‘‘ There’s music in the sighing of a reed, 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill ; 
There’s music in all things if men had ears ; 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres.” 


The gardens were full of flowers,—stars of the 
earth, nature’s mosaics,—with here a tower, and 
there a porch,— 

** Stone porch with ancient coat and crest, 
And English gables, English ivy-drest,”’— 
to enliven and excite. Bountiful, indeed, is Nature 
with her thousand tints, scattering everywhere 
the germs of the Beautiful and giving us the 
instinct to recognize and honour it! 

We have run away from Winchelsea, however, 
without advising those who intend to visit it to 
choose a Monday for the purpose, that being the 
only day on which the ruins at “the Friars” can be 
seen. A modern building stands where the house 
of the Franciscans stood, but the chapel in ruins 
still remains in the grounds, an elegant remnant of 
the first part of the fourteenth century: a little 
later than the body of Winchelsea Church, and a 
little earlier than the monuments of which we 
have spoken. A noble stone arch spans its whole 
width at the western end (speaking ritually), and 
has a fine effect. 

At the Friars, in 1781, two notorious highway- 
men, Joseph Weston and George Weston, mysti- 
fied the county for some time. Under the names 
of William Johnson and Samuel Watson they 
lived here with great show, whilst robbing in all 
directions. According to tradition, one of them 
served the office of churchwarden ; but this the 
most recent historian of the town, Mr. W. D. 
Cooper, denies. They were captared in Wardour- 
street for robbing the Bristol mail at Hounslow, 
and though acquitted on that charge were con- 
victed on others, and hung at Tyburn on Sep- 
tember the 3rd, 1782. There are still vulgar 
robbers who live sleekily in a good house, serve 
parish offices, and are looked up to by honester 
neighbours. 

The stately character of Winchelsea in early 
times is still deducible from the laying out of the 
streets and the character of the buildings, It is 
particularly curious as the best example in Eng- 
land of a Medizval town built on a scientific 
plan, the principal streets crossing each other at 
rightangles only. Edward I., by whomthe newtown 
was founded, caused many such to be laid down in 
France, where they are known as Villes Anglaises. 
They were also called Bastides, and free towns 
(Ville-franche was the term). Mr. Parker, who 
gives a plan of Medizval Winchelsea, says “‘ These 
towns formed an essential part of the policy of 
Edward I., perhaps the most wise and far-sighted 
monarch that England has ever had: he endowed 
them with special privileges to encourage inha- 
bitants to flock to them, and in this he was very 
successful. They performed an important part in 
the progress of civilization in Europe. The inha- 
bitants were all made free men, exempt from the 
power and jurisdiction of the neighbouring barons 
or bishops: their tenure was direct from the 
Crown, and they were granted the important pri- 
vilege of free trade. The charter confirmed to 
thenew town of Winchelsea is almost identical with 
those granted to the Bastides.”* The houses in 
Winchelsea, mainly of wood, were built on fine 
vaulted cellars, partly out of the ground, several 
of which still remain. The town was divided into 
thirty-nine quarters or squares, exclusive of the 
sites of two churches. The majority were from 
an acre and a half to two acres and a half each, 
but some were more. 

The ordinances still remaining show how well the 
town was cared for. A proclamation issued in the 
reign of Henry VI., about 1440, provides acutely 
for the sanitary state of the place, ordering, 
amongst other things,— 


“‘That no manner man cast any dung, thust, or caren 
over the town wall, upon payne of lesyng of iiijd. and 
hys body to prison; and that no man make any dung- 





> “Some Account of Domestic Architecture in Eng- 
land,”’ vol. ii. 


hylls in the strets nor afore theire dooris, nor to cast any 
caren in the strets, upon payne of forfetnr of xijd.; and 
that every man avoyde all soche dunghills as ben now in 
the strets and afore their dooris by Whitsontyde next 
comyng, upon payn of losyng of vis. viijd. to be paide 
withoute any pardon.” 


It was even then, however, decaying; and 
towards the close of the same century Chaucer 
wrote :— 


** But sith that terrene things ben nat perdurabill, 
No mervaile is, though Rome be somewhat variabill 
Fro honour and fro well, sith his frendes passid ; 

As many another town is payrid and y-lassid, 
Within these few yeris, as we mow se at Eye, 
Lo, Sirs, here fast by Wynchelse and Ry.’”’ 


Descending the hill on which Winchelsea stands 
to proceed to the opposite hill bearing Rye, 
Camber Castle is seen in the midst of the salt 
marshes, a peculiar but striking landscape. At 
the base of rocky Rye runs the Rother. Rye 
church was built by the Normans, and the town 
was given to a monastery in Normandy, Fécamp, 
by Edward the Confessor. More of the original 
church remains, especially the transept, than 
would be supposed from published accounts of it. 
There is a fine Perpendicular window at the east 
end, disfigured with ugly glass. The whole church 
is large and striking. The north aisle of the 
choir now shut up is a very fine specimen of the 
Early English style, with fine lancet windows 
bricked up. It appears to be used as a place 
for lumber, and is discreditable to the Church 
authorities and the town. The opposite aisle is 
used as a school-house, with an entrance from the 
east. The appearance of the building externally 
at this end, with its added flying buttress, 
showing that even in the fifteenth century 
this part of the church required support, is very 
picturesque and interesting. 

On the south side of the church there is a house 
of the fourteenth century partly remaining, in- 
cluding a traceried window. In the principal 
street there is a stately-looking house, now used 
as a free school, with pilasters, capitals, and 
mouldings all of brick. It was erected in 1638, 
and may have been built under the direction of 
Webb or some other of Inigo Jones’s disciples. 
Within, when we entered, Pedagogus was at work 
with a number of boys in an atmosphere of poison. 
“ Could nothing be done to ventilate the room ?” 
we asked. 

“T have a great deal to do, and am badly 
paid.” 

“You are ruining the boys, and damaging 
yourself.” 

“T am very badly paid, and have a great deal 
to do.” 

Desire to express the predominant feeling was 
so strong as to shut his mind against the recep- 
tion of any new truth: so, as no other reply was 
obtainable, we came away. Perhaps some bene- 
volent inhabitant of Rye will inquire further as 
to the health of the poor scholars. And Rye 
has inhabitants, and well-to-do ones too, notwith- 
standing the ancient and gone-by aspect of its 
streets. The Rye printer, who has a history of 
the town in the press (it is to be hoped that his 
prose is better than his poetry), writes,— 

*¢ Luxuriant the grass it does grow, 
In the streets it is just like a mat; 
And where is a town like old Rye, 
In front of each house a grass plat.” 

Nevertheless, we can spy life in this very 
ancient town, and a tendency to rise. 

Before we get home from the pleasant ramble 
it is night, and a threatening night, too,—a 
“racking night,” as Alexander Smith says, 
when,— 

* the wind 
Draws the pale curtains of the vapoury clouds, 


And shows those wonderful mysterious voids, 
Throbbing with stars like pulses.” 





DIDEROT’S ESSAY UPON PAINTING AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT I HAVE TO SAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 

WE have no question here, my friend, of exa- 
mining the different orders of architecture, still 
less of balancing the advantages of Greek and 
Roman architecture with the prerogatives of 








* See page 628, ante. 
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Gothic architecture; to show you the latter ex- 
tending its interior space by the height of its 
arches and the lightness of its columns, reducing 
outside its massiveness by the number and bad 
taste of its ornaments; to preserve the analogy 
between the obscurity of its coloured windows 
and the incomprehensible nature of the Great 
Being there adored, but to convince you that 
without architecture there can be neither painting 
nor sculpture, and that the two imitative arts of 
nature owe their origin to the art which has no 
model subsisting under heaven. 

Transport yourself into Greece at the time 
when an enormous beam of wood, supported by 
two decapitated trunks of trees, formed the mag- 
nificent and superb entry to the tent of Agamem- 
non; or without going back so far intu time, 
place yourself among the seven hills when they 
were covered only by cots, and these cots inhabited 
by brigands, the grandfathers of the luxurious 
masters of the world. 

Do you fancy that in these cots there was a 
single bit of painting, good or bad? Certainly 
you cannot think so. 

And in what form do yousee their gods,—these 
gods better revered, perhaps, than when they came 
from the chisels of the greatest masters? Very 
inferior, much worse shaped, doubtless, than these 
blocks of shapeless wood to which the carpenter 
has given what he calls a nose, eyes, mouth, feet, 
and hands, and before which the inhabitants of 
hamlets are accustomed to say their prayers. 

Well, my friend, be assured that the temples, 
cots, and gods would remain in this miserable con- 
dition until there arrived some great public 
calamity, a war, a famine, a pest, a public vow, 
in consequence whereof you would see a tri- 
umphal arch raised to the conqueror, a great 
building of stone consecrated to the god. 

At first the triumphal arch and temple would 
only be remarkable by their size; and I suppose 
the statue ornamenting them would have no ad- 
vantage over the ancient one, except in being 
larger. Greater, certainly, it would be, for the 
host would be sized to his new abode. 

From the earliest times sovereigns have emu- 
lated the gods. When a god obtained a spacious 
home, the sovereign enlarged his; the nobles, 
emulous of the sovereign, do much the same: the 
better class of citizens, emulous of the nobles, fol- 
low, and within a century it would have been 
necessary to have gone outside the circle of the 
seven hills to have found a cot. 

But the walls of the temple, of the royal palace, 
of the residences of the chief men and opulent 
citizens, would be presenting everywhere large 
naked surfaces which required to be covered. 

The miserable domestic deities would no longer 
respond to the space given them: it would be 
necessary to carve others, 

They would be carved as best they might be ; 
and the walls would be covered with paintings, 
more or less well done. 

But taste, increasing with riches and luxury, 
the architecture of the temples, of the palaces, of 
the hotels, of the houses, would soon improve, and 
with it sculpture and painting. 

I appeal from opinion to experience. Cite mea 
people with statues, paintings, painters, sculptors, 
without palaces or temples, or with temples where 
the sort of worship banishes sculptured stones and 
coloured canvasses? 

But if it be architecture which has thus given 
birth to painting and sculpture, in return it is to 
these two arts that architecture owes its great 
perfection, and I advise you to distrust the talent 
of an architect who is not a great draughtsman. 
Where, indeed, would he have formed his eye ? 
where find the sense of proportion? whence have 
drawn the idea of the great, the simple, the noble, 
the heavy, the light, the slender, the serious, the 
elegant? Michelangelo was a great draughts- 
man when he conceived the plan of the facade 
and dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, and our Perrault 
drew eminently well when he engraved the colon- 
nade of the Louvre. 

I will end here my chapter on architecture. All 
the art is comprised in these three words: solidity 
or security, fittingness, and symmetry. 

Whence we ought to conclude that the system of 
Vitruvius and rigorous measures of orders appear 
only to have been invented to lead to monotony 
and to extinguish genius. 

Nevertheless, I will not finish this paragraph 
a proposing ‘to you a little problem to 
8Olve. 

They say of St. Peter’s that the proportions are 
80 well kept, that the edifice loses, at first sight, all 
the effect of its grandeur and size: so that we 
may say of it—magnus esse sentiri parvus. 

Thereupon we have this sort of reasoning. To 


what purpose, then, have we all these beautiful 
proportions? To make small and common a great 
thing? It would have been better seemingly to 
have missed such an effect, and there would have 
been more cleverness in producing the contrary 
result, and in giving grandeur to something 
common and ordinary. 

We are answered that, in truth, the building 
would have appeared greater at first view if the 
proportions had been cleverly sacrificed ; and it is 
asked which would be better, to produce suddenly 
an immense admiration, or to create one which, 
weak at first, increases by degrees, and becomes 
at last great and permanent, through a thoughtful 
examination in detail. 

It is admitted, everything else being equal, that 
a thin tall man will appear taller than a well-pro- 
portioned man; but it is asked whom of the two 
do we the more admire, and if the first would not 
consent to be reduced to the most rigorous propor- 
tions of the antique at the risk of losing some- 
thing of his apparent height ? 

It is added that the small edifice which art 
has extended ends by being conceived exactly as 
it is; whereas the great edifice which art and 
the proportions of art have reduced to an ordi- 
nary and common appearance, ends by having 
justice done it. The unfavourable impression 
arising from the proportions vanish by the com- 
parison which the spectator is obliged to make 
with the other parts of the edifice. 

It is answered that it is not astonishing a man 
should consent to lose his apparent height to 
accept accurate proportions, for he knows that 
it is exactly in this perfect relation between all 
his members that he is to obtain the advantage 
of ratifying to the utmost the different functions 
of life ;—that strength, dignity, grace, in a word, 
beauty, of which utility is always the basis, 
depend on it; but that it is not thus with the 
public edifice which has but one end and object. 

It is denied that the comparison which the 
spectator makes with one of the portions of the 
edifice produces the alleged effect, or corrects the 
unfavourable illusion caused by the first view. 
This statue, as we approach it, becomes, no 
doubt, colossal, and we are astonished: we infer 
the edifice to be very much greater than we at 
first conceived it to be; but our back once turned 
upon the statue, all the other parts of the edifice 
resume their empire, and re-establish the edifice— 
immense in itself—in its common and ordinary 
appearance, so that on one side every detail ap- 
pears grand, while the whole remains common 
and small; whereas in the contrary system of 
irregularity every detail appears small, while all 
the rest is extraordinary, imposing, grand. 

The talent of augmenting objects by the magic 
of art, that of lessening size by the intelligence 
of proportions, are certainly two very great 
talents; but which is the greater of the two? 
Which ought the architect to prefer? How 
ought St. Peter’s to have been constructed? 
Was it wiser to reduce the edifice to an ordinary 
and common effect by the rigorous keeping of 
the proportions, than to give it an astonishing 
aspect by a less severe and less regular disposition ? 

And let no one choose hastily, for St. Peter’s, 
thanks to its vaunted proportions, never obtains, 
or obtains only by degrees, that which would be 
accorded to it at once under another system. 
What is this harmony which prevents the general 
effect? What is this defect which gives value to 
all? 

Here we have the quarrel between Greek or 
Roman, and Gothic architecture, opened to us in 
all its force. 

But does not painting offer us the same problem 
to solve. Who is the great painter, this Kaffaelle, 
that you go to Italy to study, and before whom 
you would pass without knowing him, if some- 
body did not pull you by the sleeve and say, 
“That’s he!” or this Rembrandt, or Titian, or 
Rubens, or Vandyke, or some other great colourist, 
who attracts you from a distance, and who enchains 
you by so strong and striking an imitation of 
nature, that you cannot withdraw your eyes from 
him ? 

If we met in the streets any one of the figures 
of Raffaelle’s women singly, she would arrest our 
attention at the instant ; we should fall into the 
greatest admiration ; we should attach ourselves 
to her steps, and we should follow her until she 
had escaped from us. And there are upon the can- 
vas of the painter two, three, four similar figures : 
they are surrounded by a crowd of other figures 
of men, equally beautiful: everything concurs in 
the grandest, simplest, truest manner, in an ac- 
tion at once interesting and extraordinary; and 
yet nothing invites me, nothiag speaks to me, 





nothing stops me! I must be warned in order to 





look ; my shoulder must be touched; and this at 
the same time that learned aud unlearned, great 
and small, rush in crowds to the bamboches of 
Teniers. 

I would dare to say to Raffaelle “ Oportuit hec 
Sacere et alia non omittere ;” I would dare to say 
that there is not perhaps a greater poet than 
Raffaelle: as to a greater painter, I ask the ques- 
tion. But let us begin by first defining painting, 

Another question,—lf we have impoverished 
architecture in subjecting it to measures and 
models,—an art that should acknowledge no law 
but that of the infinite variety of what is conve. 
nient,—may we not have impoverished painting, 
sculpture, and all the arts springing from 
drawing, in subjecting figures to certain lengths 
of head, and heads to certain lengths of noses? 
Have we not been making the science of condi- 
tions, characters, passions, and divine organiza- 
tions a small affair of rule and compass? Let 
people show me on the surface of the globe,—I 
will not say a single entire figure, but the very 
smallest part of a figure,—a nail, which the artist 
can imitate exactly. But, putting aside natural 
deformities to attach ourselves to those which are 
necessarily occasioned by our manner of life, 
it seems to me that there are only the gods and 
savages in whose representation we can follow the 
rigour of proportion: then in succession heroes, 
priests, magistrates, but with less severity. In 
the inferior orders we must choose the rarest indi- 
vidual, or he who represents best his state, and 
then submit ourselves to all the changes which 
characterize him. The figure will be sublime, not 
when an exactness of proportion is visible, but 
when, on the contrary, a system of deformities is 
well connected and altogether unavoidable. 

In fact, if we knew well how all things hang 
together in nature, what would become of all our 
symmetrical conventions? A hunchback is a 
hunchback from head to feet: the smallest special 
defect has its influence over all the mass. This 
influence may become imperceptible, but not 
therefore is it less real. How many rules and 
productions are there which receive our assent 
only through our idleness, our inexperience, our 
ignorance, and our bad eyes! 

And then to come to painting, whence we 
departed, let us remember ever the rule of 
Horace :— 

** Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit zequa potestas. 


Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur.”’ 


That is to say, you shall imagine, you shall paint, 
O celebrated Rubens, whatever you please, but 
on condition that I must not see in the chamber 
of a lying-in woman the Zodiac, Sagittarius, &c. 
Do you know what that is? Why, serpents mating 
with birds. 

If you are for trying the apotheosis of our 
great Henry, elevate your fancy, dare, project, 
trace, crowd as many allegorical figures as your 
warm and fertile genius may suggest to you: to 
all this I consent. But if you are painting the 
lingere in the corner shop yonder; a counter, 
some loose pieces of linen, a measure, some young 
apprentices by her side, a nightingale in its cage, 
are all. But the fancy seizes you to transform her 
into a Hebe: do so if you like, and I shall no 
longer be shocked if I find around her Jupiter 
with his eagle, Pallas, Venus, Hercules, all the 
gods of Homer and Virgil. It is no longer the 
shop of the little dealer in fine linen: it is the 
assembly of the gods, it is Olympus. And what 
do I care, provided all be in keeping ? 


*¢ Denique sit quodvis simplex duntaxat et unum.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
A LITTLE COROLLARY FROM THE PRECEDING. 


But what is the use of all these principles if 
taste be a thing of caprice, and there be no eter- 
nal, unchangeable law of the beautiful ? 

If taste be a thing of caprice, if there be no law 
of the beautiful, whence then come those delicious 
emotions which so tumultuously, so suddenly, and 
so involuntarily arise in the depths of our hearts, 
which dilate or close them ; which force from our 
eyes tears of joy, of pain, of admiration, either 
at the aspect of some great physical phenomenci 
or at the recital of some great moral incident 
Away, Sophist! Never shalt thou persuade my 
heart that it shudders without noc ~ wrongly 

ields to the emotions which agitate it. 
. The true, the good, and the beautiful hold 
very close relation. Add to one of the two — 
qualities something rare and striking, and the 
true shall be beautiful and the good shall be beat 
tiful. If the solution of the problem of the yews 
bodies be only the movement of three given pom 
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upon a strip of paper, it is nothing, it is a mere 
speculative truth ; but if one of these three bodies 
be the star which lights us through the day, the 
other the star which lights us through the night, 
and the third the globe which we inhabit, the 
truth, all at once, becomes great and beautiful. 

One poet said of another: “ He will not go far, 
he has not the secret.” What secret? That of 
presenting objects of great interest,—fathers, 
mothers, spouses, women, children. 

I see a high mountain covered with an obscure, 
ancient, and deep forest. I see in it, I hear 
descending, with vast noise, a torrent whose 
waters break in the rough prominences of a rock. 
The sun is about to set, and transforms into so 
many diamonds the drops of water which hang 
attached to irreguiar points of the stones. Yet 
these waters, after having passed over the objects 
which retard them, will collect into a large and 
spacious canal, which will then conduct them a 
certain distance to a machine. There, under enor- 
mous weights, we prepare the more ordinary sus- 
tenance of our race. I get a glimpse of the 
machine. I see its wheels whitened by the foam 
of the water. I make out through some willows 
the roof of the owner’s cottage. I return home 
and I dream. 

Beyond all doubt the forest which takes us back 
to the beginning of the world isa beautiful thing : 
beyond doubt this rock, the image of constancy 
and duration, is a beautiful thing: without doubt 
these drops of water, transformed by the sun’s 
rays, broken and decomposed into as many spark- 
ling and liquid diamonds, are beautiful things : 
beyond doubt the noise, the roar of a torrent 
breaking on the vast silence of the mountain and 
of the solitude, and shaking my soul with some 
new emotion of secret terror, is a beautiful thing! 

But these willows, this cottage, these grazing 
animals, all this picture of utility,—add they 
nothing to my pleasure? And what a difference 
between the sensations of an ordinary man and 
those ofa philosopher! It is the latter who thinks 
and sees in the tree of the forest the mast which 
shall one day oppose its lofty head to the tempests 
and to the winds; in the entrails of the mountains 
the rough ore which shall one day bubble at the 
bottom of fiery furnaces, and take the form of the 
instruments which both fertilize the earth and 
destroy its inhabitants ; in the rock the masses of 
stone with which palaces are erected to princes 
and temples to gods; in the waters of the torrent 
now the fertility, now the ravages of the country, 
the formation of streams, of rivers, commerce and 
the inhabitants of the universe placed in relation, 
their wealth carried from shore to shore, and thence 
dispersed through all the depths of the Continent ; 
and his imperishable soul will suddenly pass from 
the sweet and voluptuous emotion of pleasure to 
the sentiment of terror, if his fancy proceed to lift 
up the waves of ocean. 

_ It is thus that pleasure increases in the propor- 
tion of our imagination, our sensibility, and our 
knowledge. Neither nature nor the art which 
copies it says anything to the cold or stupid man, 
and little to the ignorant man. 

What, then, is taste? A certain facility ac- 
quired by much experience of seizing the true or 
good with the circumstances which render it true 
or good, and of being quickly and vividly touched 


by it. 


If the experience which determine the judg- 
ment are present to the memory, we shall have 
an enlightened taste : if the memory thereof be 
passed and the impression alone remain, we shall 
have the tact, the instinct of taste. 

Michelangelo gives to the dome of St. Peter’s 
the most beautiful form possible. The geometri- 
cian, De la Hire, struck with its form, traces the 
plan of the arch, and finds that it offers the curve 
— the greatest resistance. Who inspired 
Michelangelo with this curve, in preference to an 
daily 2 scar are could have chosen? The 
erience of his life; the same that sug- 

sy to the master carpenter, as certainly as a 
ow sublime Euler, the angle of the buttress with 
i wy which threaten to fall; which teaches 
en e sail of the windmill may have the incli- 
ace most favourable to its rotatory movement ; 
tle vel bape bag rye in its subtle calculations 
is unable re pas tg geometrician of the Academy 
. “Xperience and study, these are the prelimina- 
2 — for him who acts and for him fan thinks. 
men wh require, also, sensibility. But as we see 
items practise justice, kindness, virtue, merely 
i 4 A a well-understood interest, through the 
its d = feeling of order, without experiencing 
peak elights and voluptuousness, so there may be 
pas noe sensibility, just as we may have 
sibility without taste. Sensibility, when ex- 


treme, has no discernment: everything affects it 
equally. This man will say to you coldly, “ This 
is beautiful :” another shall be moved, transported, 
intoxicated. “Saliet, tundet pede terram, ex 
oculis stillabit amicis rorem. He shall hesitate, 
and find no expressions which describe his emo- 
tions. 

The latter is doubtless the happier man. 

The better judge is another matter. Phlegma- 
tic men, severe and passiouless observers of nature, 
often know better the delicate chords that ought 
to be touched: they play the enthusiast without 
being so: it is the man and the animal. 

Reason rectifies sometimes the hasty judgment 
of sensibility: she appeals from it. Hence so 
many productions nearly as soon forgotten as 
applauded; so many others either unperceived or 
disdained ; which receive from time, from the 
progress of mind and of art, and from a more 
careful attention, the tribute they merit. 

Hence the uncertainty in the success of every 
work of genius. Genius stands alone. It can 
only be appreciated in bringing it directly before 
the bar of nature. And how do that? Only by 
another man of genius! 








MELROSE.* 

Art this season of the year for renovating mind 
and body, when a large proportion of tourists are 
journeying northwards, a popular work on Mel- 
rose will be read with curiosity and interest by 
many. Situate on the Tweed, Melrose Abbey is 
some few miles out of the great highways between 
the south and north; but the détour that com- 
prises a visit to this and the other monastic 
remains on the silver stream is most pleasurable 
and memorable. The northern tourist, bearing 
in mind that he is traversing the locale of Chevy 
Chase and other Border battles and legends, should 
commence his stopping stages at Alnwick—the 
home of the ancient Percies. The town is entered 
by a massive gateway, built by the son of Hotspur; 
and the castle, despite the modern renovations, 
has many ancient and beautiful features belonging 
to the same stirring times. From this, going 
Berwick-wards, he will pass the Castle of Dun- 
stanborough, a bold ruin, standing on a high 
basaltic rock on the sea shore, where the sea 
lashes and foams and frets up a crevasse into the 
castle confines. And a very few miles farther 
north he will pass Bamborough Castle, the right 
royal residence of the Saxon kings of Northumbria. 
This castle is now the seat of a charity, having 
been left by Lord Crewe as a school for boys and 
girls: the keep is occupied by the trustees of the 
immense property devised by the same philan. 
thropist for charitable purposes connected with 
distressed vessels and sailors wrecked upon this 
“jron-bound” coast. It stands, like Dunstanbo- 
rough, on an immense rock rising from the shore, 
and in the days of its glory must have been an 
invulnerable fortress. In the sea, before Bambo- 
rough Castle, are the Farne Islands, the scene of 
Grace Darling’s heroism ; and a little to the north 
lies Holy Island, so called from the sanctity of its 
inhabitants, the monks of Lindisfarne. Here king 
Oswald set up the cross and founded a bishopric, 
since merged into the see of Durham; and here 
Aidan trained twelve Saxon youths to be his 
fellow-labourers in the large field for Christian 
teaching thus opened out—the extent of which 
may be estimated by the number of baptisms, 
which, in seven days, are recorded to have 
amounted to 15,000. But the strength and pride 
of Lindisfarne lie in the intricacy with which its 
history is interwoven with that of St. Cuthbert, 
whose uncorrupted remains were a shrine for 
hundreds of years in Durham Cathedral; and 
whose book of the Gospels, beautifully written and 
illuminated, and subsequently interlined, is still 
a shrine to the antiquary in the British Museum, 
notwithstanding the lapse of more than a thousand 
years. Leaving the north road at Berwick, where 
the Countess of Buchanan was imprisoned for four 
years in a cage on the castle walls, for having 
placed the crown on the head of Robert Bruce at 
his coronation, and followiug the course of Tweed’s 
“fair flood,” Norham Castle next proudly claims a 
position among Border lions, albeit shorn of its 
might ; and the large Norman church in the same 
village is especially worth seeing. On the banks 
of the river at Tillmouth there is a ruined chapel, 
where the stone coffin in which St. Cuthbert’s 
body floated down the stream from Old Melrose, 
and then stopped of its own accord, was preserved. 
Wark Castle is levelled to the foundation, and all 





* History of St. Mary’s Abbey, Melrose, the Monastery 
of Old Melrose, and the Town and Parish of Melrose. By 
James A. Wade. Edinburgh: Thomas C. Jack, 92, 





Princes-street. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1861. 


that remains is a terrace between the castle wall 
and river, called the Maiden’s-walk. At Kelso 
there are the fine ruins of the Norman Abbey 
Church, besides Floors Castle, the modern resi- 
dence of the Duke of Roxburgh; and at Jed- 
burgh and Dryburgh the grand remains of the 
abbey churches of both monasteries are even 
more attractive. This wealth of ecclesiastical 
architecture culminates, however, at Melrose, 
where Douglas, the foe of Hotspur at Chevy Chase, 
or Otterburn, lies buried, and where history, 
poetry, and legendary lore, all contribute to the 
enchantment. No words can describe it so fitly 
as those of the mighty genius whose strains have 
added imperishable lustre to a locality already 
most beautiful :— 


*¢ When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go,—but go alone the while,— 
Then view St. David’s ruined pile; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair !’’ 


The first Abbey of Melrose was founded in 
Saxon times, cn a site two miles farther down the 
Tweed than the present edifice, This was, like the 
Saxon church of Lindisfarne, described by Bede, 
built of oak, and thatched with straw and weeds ; 
and, like that famed retreat, was the scene of the 
early years of St. Cuthbert’s monastic seclusion. 
It is distinguished from the present building as 
Old Melrose. It flourished till the reign of Mal- 
colm III., when the monks were compelled to 
quit, owing to their refusal to swear allegiance to 
that monarch: after which, it occupied a minor 
position, and was termed St. Cuthbert’s Chapel. 
The much more important and magnificent abbey 
on the present site was founded by David I. of 
Scotland, who also piously founded the abbeys of 
Holyrood, Dunfermline, Kinross, Newbattle, Jed- 
burgh, Dryburgh, and Kelso, believing that, by 
instituting these nurseries of art and peace and 
of learning, he was advancing the interests of his 
kingdom. Melrose was occupied by a community 
of Cistercian monks from the Abbey of Rievalle, 
in Yorkshire, who rapidly developed the resources 
of their new possessions. The nobles, actuated by 
the example of their sovereign, liberally con- 
ferred grants of land, and saltworks, and privi- 
leges of pasturage for oxen and sheep; of grinding 
at their mills free of multure; of fishing, with 
gifts of nets, and of immense quantities of peat 
for fuel ; and Melrose increased in wealth, useful- 
ness, and fame. 

The monks of Melrose possessed in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century more than a hun- 
dred saddle-horses, as many more for agricultural 
purposes, and more than three times that number 
in outlying mares and foals. They had 3,000 acres 
of land in cultivation, and 15,000 acres of forest, 
common, and pasturage lands. They had, also, 
3,000 head of oxen, 200 cows, 80 bulls, besides 
calves, and more than 20,000 sheep, deer, swine, 
and poultry. They bred, bought, and sold; they 
exported the fleeces of their flocks; they sold fish 
from their fisheries (salmon from the silvery 
Tweed), fruit from their orchards, butter and 
cheese. 

In excavating, the foundations of the monastic 
domestic buildings are occasionally found, but no 
positive plan can be formed of them. They would 
probably have been modelled upon the plan of the 
parent monastery at Cisteaux, which the rules of 
the order compelled the abbot of this and other 
branch establishments to visit every four years. 
Besides the church, chapter-house, cloisters, dor- 
mitory, lavatory, and refectory, there were other 
arrangements which are not quite so familiar. 
There was the parlour of the monks (/e parloir des 
moines, colloquii locus): the most absolute silence 
being preserved among the religious, this was a 
special parlour placed near to and leading out of 
the cloister reserved for those engaged in more 
serious studies, so that they might not be excited 
by the scandal of the monks. The chauffoir 
(calefactorium), where the monks warmed them- 
selves after the morning chant at sunrise, and 
greased their sandals before beginning their early 
work ; the kitchen, with its attendant offices and 
watercourse; the infirmary and its dependencies ; 
lodgings for strangers; a wax-room; a small 
library where the brethren deposited their books. 
Over the monks’ parlour was the great library, 
which was reached by a staircase in the south 
transept of the church, which staircase also con- 
ducted to the dormitory, so that the monks could 
descend from it into the church (an arrangement 
very apparent at Hexham). Then there was also 
a hall for theological conferences and discussions, 
which were held in great esteem in the Cistercian 
order. Removed from all interference with the 





religious and intellectual tasks of the cloister, but 
encompassed with one outer wall, were mills to 
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grind corn and extract oil, stables, granaries, hay- 
lofts, watercourses, lodgings, and workshops for 
the numerous artificers employed by the com- 
munity, and flower and vegetable gardens. 

Mr. Wade has collected much information about 
the monks as well as the abbey. Several docu- 
ments are printed entire and made generally avail- 
able by translations. He tells us Melrose was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary on Sunday, 28th 
July, 1146, after having occupied ten years in 
building, and that the early abbots were marvels 
of learning and piety. Of their learning the 
Chronicle of Mailros bears witness. According to 
the rules of the Cistercians, the monks were 
obliged to perform their devotions seven times in 
the course of twenty-four hours. This rule broke 
up their work time and their rest into periods of 
short duration, which must have interfered with 
both comfort and health. The Nocturnal was per- 
formed at two in the morning, Matins or Prime 
at six, Tierce at Nine, the Sexte at noon, the 
None at three, Vespers at six, and Compline after 
seven. At Curfew, or cight, the monks retired to 
rest. With all this severity of discipline the 
abbot lived in great state and kept a sumptuous 
table, to which guests of a superior rank were 
invited, instead of being entertained as others 
were by the hospitaller. He owned servants, 
horses, hounds, hawks, boats, and many other 
luxuries. The prior also kept up some state as 
the representative of the abbot on all occasions 
when that dignitary was absent, and was the 
recognized authority in all matters relating to the 
income of the abbey. The superior held the next 
rank. His duty was to superintend the discipline 
of the monks and convent, to see that the gates 
were properly secured at eve, and to read over the 
names of the monks after they had retired to the 
dormitory to ascertain if all were present. There 
were besides various other officers, the cellarer, 
the refectioner, the chamberlain, the sacrist, the 
almoner, the infirmarier, the hospitaller, who re- 
ceived pilgrims, strangers, and wayfarers, and 
provided them with entertainment in a room de- 
voted to the purpose called the hospice or guest 
chamber; the chantor or precentor, who in- 
structed and conducted the choir ; the treasurer, 
who received rents and paid accounts and wages ; 
the porter, the kitchener, besides hepdomadaries 
or monks, who took weekly turns in performing 
certain offices. This well-ordered establishment 
varied in number: in 1250 there were 80 monks 
living there ; in 1540 there were 70, and 60 lay 
brethren ; in 1542 there were 100 monks and pro- 
bably as many laymen. 

The abbey and its possessors enjoyed great pros- 
perity for a long series of years. In 1215 King 
Alexander II. met the northern English barons 
in the Chapter-house, who agreed to put him in 
possession of Northumberland and Carlisle if he 
would assist them in the assertion of their rights 
to King John. Pilgrims flocked to the Melrose 
shrines. Many bequests and donations were made, 
aud many persons of distinction sought to be ad- 
mitted as novices. The curious form of applica- 
tion for this privilege of a noviciate in an English 
convent was as follows :—“Syr, I besyche yow and 
alle the convent, for the luffe of God, our Lady 
Sanct Marye, Sanct John of Baptiste, and alle the 
howle cowrte of hevyne, that ye wolde resave me, 
to lyve and dye here emongs yow, in the state of a 
monke or prebendarye, and servant unto alle, to 
the honor of God, solace to the companye, prouffet 
to the place, and helth unto my sowle.” This was 
probably the same sort of petition as that which Mr. 
Wade describes every person seeking tobe admitted 
as a noviciate sent to the abbot as a preliminary 
step to presenting himself before him. In 1296 the 
monastery of Melrose, in conjunction with those of 
Jedburgh, Kelso, and Dryburgh, swore fealty to 
Edward I. In 1303 the peace of the convent was 
disturbed by an attack in the night by Comyn, 
Regent of Scotland, who forced the abbey gate 
and killed several English soldiers, who, with their 
commander, Hugh Audley, were lodging there. 
A further scene of bloodshed was enacted in 1322, 
when Edward II., returning with his army from 
Scotland, sent forward 300 men to Melrose, to 
prepare for his reception. Lord Douglas, hearing 
of the king’s movements, resolved to defeat his 
measures, and, unknown to the 300 men thus sent 
forward, obtained an entrance into the abbey. 
On their arrival he attacked them unexpectedly, 
and, killing some of them, completely routed the 
remainder. Enraged at their loss, the English 
soldiers avenged themselves on the monks, slew 
the prior, sabred many of the infirm monks, in- 
cluding two who were blind, and wounded others ; 
and, carrying away every valuable, marched south- 
wards, dealing death and destruction on their road. 

In 1326 the ravages made by the infuriated sol- 


diery were repaired when King Robert granted 
the monks 2,000/.to rebuildtheir church. Thissum 
wasequalin valueto50,000/. of our present currency. 
Only three years afterwards this‘ monarch died, 
leaving a letter to his son in which he recommended 
the monastery to his favour, and directed that his 
heart should be buried there. This interesting 
letter Mr. Wade presents in its entirety, along with 
atranslation. He also relates the touching history 
of the royal heart. The king, ere he expired, 
superseded the direction given in the letter, by 
expressing a wish that his heart should be depo- 
sited in the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. But, as 
Douglas was executing the royal wish, and had 
proceeded as far as Spain, he was killed, and, a 
knight bringing home the silver casket containing 
the heart, it was subsequently buried at Melrose, 
as the king had desired in his letter. 

The next calamity that befel Melrose was in 
1385, when Richard II. invaded Scotland with a 
great army. Advancing by way of Melrose, he 
found that the inhabitants had removed all their 
corn and cattle, and enraged at the privations his 
army encountered on account of this lack of pro- 
visions, he set fire to the monastery after having 
lodged there one night. Dryburgh and Newbottle 
shared a similar fate. Richard afterwards en- 
deavoured to make some amends for this sacrilege, 
by remitting two shillings of the duty on each 
sack of wool the monks exported from Berwick, 
and giving them license to sell leather and farm- 
ing stock in Northumberland, and protection from 
plunder. In the fifteenth century, the discipline 
of the monks had become much relaxed: so much 
so, that a commission was sent from Cisteaux to 
inquire into the abuses that had crept in, and to 
reform them. Idleness, luxuriousness of living, 
magnificence of dress, were the enormities brought 
to light of day. The abbot was deposed; but no 
particular improvement appears to have resulted 
from this measure; for, in 1527, we hear of a 
second commissioner from Cisteaux despatched on 
the same errand. The monks were complained of 
for gadding about, and keeping horses; having 
separate sleeping-chambers, and extravagantly 
fine clothing: further, as having gardens espe- 
cially appropriated for their separate use and 
pleasure. The effort to revive the favour monastic 
institutions once held in popular esteem, was of 
little avail. Monachism was on the wane. In 
1531, James V. finding his kingdom in tran- 
quillity, “sent to Denmark for horses and mares, 
and put them in parks to improve the breed of 
native horses; and to Flanders and France for 
artillery, powder and bullets, pikes and harness, 
and other ordnance. He also introduced into 
Scotland, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Dutchmen, and 
Englishmen who were cunning craftsmen ; gun- 
ners, wrights, carvers, painters, masons, smiths, 
tapesters, broudsters, taylors, chirurgeons, apo- 
thecaries.” Perhaps it was to pay these crafts- 
men, that in 1535 he invested himself with the 
administration of the revenues of the Abbey, and 
in 1541 procured the resignation of the abbot, 
that he might confer the benefice upon his infant 
son. In September, 1544, an English army under 
the Earl of Hertford, again invaded Scotland, and 
Melrose was for the third time destroyed. It has, 
probably, remained as it was then left, except that 
a portion of the nave had been fitted up for paro- 
chial service, and considerable damage has been 
additionally effected by making it for many years 
the stone quarry for the neighbourhood. 


Hundreds of people who make a point of 
visiting Melrose seldom do more to ascertain its 
history than to listen to the vague description of 
the guide, who takes more pride in pointing out 
the pig playing on a bagpipe carved on a gargoyle 
than anything else there. It is to these that 
Mr. Wade’s book will be of real service. The 
illustrations are poor and skillless. A supposed 
restoration of the abbey church, by the author, is 
but very indifferently carried out. There are 
various opinions advanced in the course of the 
book to which we must demur. For instance, 
we cannot admit that the spire of an abbey like 
Melrose would have been formed of wood; nor, 
as Mr. Wade asserts, that ancient spires were 
generally made of wood. In fact, our author’s 
knowledge of architecture appears to be but small, 
and this is to be regretted in a book descriptive of 
a piece of architecture. Still the work is modestly 
put forth, and as it furnishes agreeable and 
instructive reading for road or rail, has our good 
wishes. 








Mr. Epwarp Fatkener, the author of 
“ Deedalus,” has just- been presented with a gold 
medal by the King of Prussia, as a mark of His 





Majesty’s appreciation of his work. 


APPRENTICESHIPS. 


Ar the recent Social Science Conference, in 
Dublin, Mr. Lushington, barrister, read a paper, 
entitled, “Shall Apprenticeship under Indenture 
be Compulsory.” 

This apprenticeship question is one of great 
difficulty, and also one of considerable moment to 
the community at large. It is very certain that, 
amongst our large manufacturers and employers, 
a feeling adverse to indentured apprenticeships is 
rapidly spreading. The Builder, some time ago, 
remarked upon the fact that, in many of our 
large establishments and workshops, apprentices 
have almost or wholly disappeared. The views of 
this class of employers have been ably set forth by 
Mr. Napier, of Glasgow, in a paper, read at one 
of the meetings of the British Association. It is 
contended that, under the old system, where boys 
are secured against the contingencies of trade and 
uncertainty of employment for a specified season, 
they acquire habits of carelessness and indiffer- 
ence, unfitting them from becoming superior 
workmen; whereas, by putting them upon their 
mettle, and giving them plainly to understand 
that present employment and future success de- 
pend upon the activity and attention with which 
they discharge their respective duties, a race of 
better educated and more ingenious workmen will 
be produced. As a proof of the correctness of 
their views, the advocates of wnindentured appren- 
ticeships point to America, where our old English 
system is unknown. 

Now we are not about to deny the smartness 
and ingenuity of our Trans-Atlantic cousins, 
We confess that we are not quite so go-ahead in 
many particulars. Builders do not build brick or 
stone houses in their yards, lay the floors, hang 
the doors, plaster the walls, execute the painting, 
hang the paper, finish them off complete, then 
trundle them along the streets a mile or two, and 
drop them on the site they are henceforward to 
occupy; neither has our ingenuity arrived at 
contriving a planing-saw whereby boards are de- 
livered from the saw all ready planed up; and we 
rather imagine our boot-last makers will be some 
time before they attempt to execute their work at 
the turning-lathe; all which things we have 
been told are done in the good town of Chicago. 
Yet this does not prove that the unprenticed 
Yankee is a better workman than a Britisher. 
We have had an opportunity of inspecting some 
novel and ingenious furniture recently received 
from a first-class house in New York; and if 
these articles are to be taken as samples of the 
quality of Jonathan’s handicraft, why we would 
undertake to find a thousand Shoreditch or 
Bethnal-green garret-masters capable of “ whip- 
ping” it hollow. In labour-saving expedients, 
our inferiority must be acknowledged ; and it 
would be unwise in us to hesitate about adopting 
or contriving plans for the quicker execution of 
work ; but we must earnestly protest against the 
adoption of any system that will train up the 
rising generation of workmen to disregard quality 
for quantity in the race for mechanical superiority. 

We believe, however, that the inventive powers 
of the Americans is due to other causes than the 
absence of special trade instruction or education. 
The almost boundless agricultural resources of the 
country have been enormously developed by 
European demand for corn, cotton, and timber. 
The readiness with which these great staple pro- 
ducts are disposed of, for hard cash, has had the 
effect of limiting the number of those engaged in 
mechanical pursuits, and at the same time stimu- 
lating demand for their productions. To meet 
this augmented demand there has not been, nor 
for ages yet to come will there probably be, any 
surplus labour to fall back upon. As a conse 
quence, ingenuity has been taxed to supply the 
place of bone, muscle, and sinew. Working me- 
chanics have their inventive powers stimulated by 
the certainty that any economical contrivance 
will be to their own pecuniary advantage. This, 
we believe, is the main reason for American cute- 
ness in labour-saving expedients, and not m 
their freedom from apprenticeships. F 

But were it otherwise, supposing that American 
artisans were better workmen than British, sup 
posing their inventive superiority were the a 
of being left to their own wits to learn a tra . 
what then? Shall we pursue a similar 
England? We would say,no. Are we not, t fo 
in want of clever and ingenious workmen ? ‘fal 
tainly, but we are more in want of thong 
prudent, steady citizens; and we apprehend 8 
the abrogation of indentured apprenticeships a 
not secure that great essential of national see 
Vast as have been the benefits conferred upon 





country by the growth of the factory system, 
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giant evils have grown therewith; not the least 
of which is the early age at which children acquire 
independent ideas and sever themselves from 
parental control. In the manufacturing districts 
boys and girls of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
earn sufficient for their own maintenance, and 
they then begin to think it high time to have a 
home of their own. Hence early and improvident 
marriages, with all the miseries incidental to such 
indiscreet engagements. : 

Of the tendency of unindentured apprentice- 
ships, there can be little doubt. With no legal 
restraints from either parent or master, what is to 
prevent boys or youths from rushing into a life of 
privation and misery? In America, the rapid 
increase of population is a subject for rejoicing: 
there is plenty of elbow-room for myriads yet to 
come. In England the case is different. Here 
there is actual strife for the means of existence : 
the ranks of the unemployed are overcrowded, 
and every addition to the number of workers 
lessens the chances for the remainder; conse- 
quently increasing the aggregate of poverty, 
misery, and, we may add, crime. 

In these remarks we are not blind to the evils 
of ordinary apprenticeships. In the first place, 
boys are generally set to work at too early an age, 
and before they have any clear idea respecting the 
new relation upon which they have entered. In 
the next place, apprenticeships are usually too 
long. We may safely affirm that, if a trade cannot 
be learned in five years, it never will be learned. 

As one means for introducing a more hopeful 
state of things than now exists, we suggest that 
the most eminent of our manufacturers should 
offer to receive, as apprentices, one or more boys 
of sixteen, who shall have passed a specified 
examination in various acquirements useful and 
necessary in the trade they would like to learn. 
Shortly after the introduction of competitive 
examinations amongst the students of mechanics’ 
and other institutions connected with the Society 
of Arts, several hundred commercial gentlemen 
and manufacturers signed a document to the 
effect that in filling up vacancies for clerks, &c., 
in their establishments, they would give the 
preference to persons who had received a certifi- 
cate from the Society just named. Why not 
extend the principle to the taking of apprentices 
without premiums? and why not go still further, 
and offer prizes of ten, fifteen, and twenty pounds, 
as premiums, for apprenticing others who also 
passed the examination ? One good effect of such 
a plan would be to induce working men to prac- 
tise self-denial, and keep their sons at school for 
a longer period. It has long been a source of 
regret to our educational philanthropists, that 
the children of our working population are taken 
from school at such an early age, the average 
being about eleven years. The plain fact is, as 
soon as a boy can contribute to his own support, 
the parent, not having the remotest prospect of 
any advantage to be derived from a longer con- 
tinuance at school, is only too glad to be partly 
relieved from his maintenance as quickly as pos- 
sible. The first opportunity of employment is 
eagerly clutched at, irrespective of the moral and 
physical wrong the child endures. 

The suggestion we offer would in some degree 
obviate these regrettable circumstances. We be- 
lieve there are hundreds of working men who 
would gladly practise a little self-denial to keep 
their sons at school, provided they saw some 
prospect of it being an ultimate advantage. As 
it is, the great majority have not the means of 
apprenticing a boy, except to a trade that is 
already overstocked, and, consequently, underpaid. 

Che results are carelessness and indifference, where 
there ought to be forethought and anxiety for the 
future welfare of their offspring. 





ORIGIN OF TRAMWAYS. 

Tat Mr. Outram, of Butterly Hall, brought 
the iron tramway to a degree of perfection which 
it had not before attained, is, I believe, well esta- 
blished ; but that the word ¢ram is merely a syncope 
of the name Outram is improbable. “The tram, 
dram-road, or waggon way, was at first only 
employed in transporting coals to a short distance 
from the pits to the places where they could be 
shipped, and was universally made of wood. 
When it was found that these tramways could be 
employed for more general purposes, they were 
carried to a farther extent, and the scarcity of 
wood, and the expense of their repairs suggested the 
idea of employing iron instead of wood. At first 
flat rods of bar iron were nailed upon the original 
wooden rails; and this, though an expensive pro- 
Cess, was found to be a great improvement. ‘The 
wood on which these rods rested being liable to 


rot and give way, some imperfect attempts were 
made to make them wholly of cast-iron ; but these 
were found to be liable to many objections, until 
the matter was taken in hand by Mr. Outram, 
who contrived at the same time to diminish the 
expense and improve the strength of the road” 
(Rees’s “ Encyclopedia”). These tramways were 
perhaps originally of German origin. At all events 
one of the first in Europe is said to have been 
that from Linz to Budweis, in Bohemia, serving 
to connect the Danube with the Moldau and Elbe. 
The line was subsequently extended from Linz to 
Gmiinden, at the head of the Traun-See ; and has 
been for many years used for the conveyance of 
passengers as well as goods, being worked by horses. 
On the whole, it is most probable that the word 
tram is derived from the old German word tram 
(which Wachter derives from the Greek douron, 
lignum, by change of » into m, but which may also 
be connected with the Saxon trum, firm, strong), 
wood, a beam, also a tree, whence trimmen, and 
the Anglo-Saxon ¢trimman, to build. Not only 
has the word ¢ram been used for ages in Scotland 
to designate the shafts of carts, but it was alsoa 
name in some parts of the North of England for 
the coal-waggon itself. Again, one sort of silk 
formed by twisting two or more threads of raw 
silk slack is, or was, called tram, or shoot; the 
other sort being called organize. In modern 
German tram signifies a beam, rafter, round, or 
step: tram-baum (in mining) is a main-beam ; 
tram-sdule, a prop, a stay of the main-beam ; 
tram-seide, wool silk, frame silk. 

A great deal has been written as to the etymology 
of the word brest-summer. My impression is, that 
it is merely a corruption of trabs summaria, “ the 
chief beam.” R. 8. CHARNOOK. 

Gray’s-inn. 








THE POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


THE amount of business transacted on the 
first day of opening the Post-office Savings Banks, 
it appears, far exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations of those who arranged the details of the 
scheme; a very large number of persons, male 
and female, of all ages and classes, having become 
depositors. The money collected was immediately 
transferred to the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, for investment accord- 
ing to law. We look forward with hope to this 
new plan, now fairly set agoing in some hundreds 
of places, of leading the industrious classes into 
habits of saving any little surplus of their income. 
It is true that we have savings banks; the Penny 
Banks, &c., in connection with parishes and dis- 
tricts in large towns: there are also provident 
societies, building societies, and other useful 
institutions, which hold out encouragement to 
workmen, and others of limited income, to “ lay 
by for a rainy day,” as the saying is. Notwith- 
standing all that has been done, however, a 
want of some other arrangement has certainly 
been felt, which would aiford easy, frequent, con- 
venient, and tempting opportunities, in nume- 
rous districts, towns, and villages, for putting 
away little savings as they could be spared. 

The greatest difficulty in saving money is to 
make a beginning. Smal! sums, which would soon 
mount up to larger ones, are wasted, in conse- 
quence of people saying, “ What is the use of 
saving these trifles?” and the money is spent on 
matters which might just have been as well done 
without. Sometimes, people do not like to go 
with trifling sums to savings banks; or, if they 
intend to do so, the deposit can only be made at 
certain days and hours; and, before that time 
arrives, the amount intended to have been put 
away has been in some way called for and spent; 
and so, for the want of some little beginning, a 
good intention is delayed or entirely frustrated. 
In order to prevent this, and give every facility 
for saving, banks have already been opened in 
connection with 300 of the Post-office money-order 
offices; but, as soon as possible, the banking pri- 
vilege will be extended to no less than 2,500 
offices, and the number wil! be constantly increas- 
ing. Deposits, as we have before noted, of not less 
than 1s. or not more than 30/., will be taken at 
all the offices, from ten o’clock to four o’clock,— 
in many from nine to six o’clock, daily, and on 
Saturday evenings until eight o’clock. No more 
than 30/. will be taken from a depositor in one 
year, or in all 1507. 

On the last day of each year the interest, at the 
rate of 24 per cent., which may be easily added, 
being at the rate of one halfpenny a month for 
every complete pound, will be calculated, and 
added to the principal sum, with which it will 
thenceforth bear interest at the same rate. 





When the interest shall have brought this sum up 
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to 200/7. no further interest will be paid. A single 
pound will bear interest at the samerate. A book 
tear has now been issued at a cheap 
rate. 

Amongst the regulations it has been decided 
that deposits may be made in the joint names of 
two parties, but the signatures of both will be 
required on withdrawal. Youths of fourteen 
years of age and upwards may enter into these 
joint deposits; and youths of seven years of age 
may deposit on their own account; and their 
receipt on withdrawal will be sufficient discharge 
for the postmaster. Married women, or single 
women who may afterwards marry, may deposit 
and withdraw; unless, after such marriage, the 
husband shall give notice in writing to the post- 
master-general that the repayment must be made 
to him. Certified friendly societies, charitable 
institutions, penny banks, &c., approved by the 
National Debt Commissioners, may deposit their 
funds in the Post-bank without any restriction : 
declarations will have to be signed in the same 
way as by other depositors. There are arrange- 
ments by which accounts may be withdrawn from 
savings banks to the post-office in the neighbour- 
hood where the person who has saved the money 
lives. The regulations generally seem so simple, 
so liberal in their terms of management, and so 
well adapted to the use of a large class, that we 
earnestly hope the Post-banks will be extensively 
used by that large and important class whom it is 
sought to benefit. 











PATENT RIGHTS. 


PaTENT rights and the law of patents formed a 
subject of interest and discussion at the Manchester 
meeting of the British Association. Sir William 
Armstrong and Professor Rogers both read papers, 
and both took extreme views against the granting 
of patents. 

In the paper read by Professor Rogers the 
following conclusions were drawn :— 

The privilege of patent (1) does not stimulate 
invention ; (2) does not come within the defiuition 
of that protection to property and the acknowledged 
duty of the State to maintain intact the labour of 
individuals; (3) acts as a hinderance to improvo- 
ment, by being a check on the freedom of bene- 
ficial discovery ; (4) is an illogical acknowledgment 
that an accidental priority of discovery is the 
ground for allowing a sole property ; (5) can have 
all its reasonable advantages secured by secrecy, 
and is constantly superseded by secrecy ; (6) isa 
tax in the fullest sense on the consumer. 

On the fifth proposition we may here observe, 
that though in some cases the nature of the patent 
may be such that secrecy may be of use to an 
inventor; still this cannot hold good in all cases, 
by a great many; the nature of the patent being 
frequently such that the idea of secrecy bemg 
possessed in connection with it is simply absurd. 

A report by a committee of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
on the patent laws was also read at the Man- 
chester meeting, by Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S. 

The resolutions of this report were as follows :— 


1, That all applications for grants of letters patent 
should be subjected to a preliminary investigation beforea 
special tribunal. 

2. That such tribunal shall have power to decide on the 
granting of patents, butit shall be open to inventors to 
renew their application notwithstanding previous refusal. 

3. That the said tribunal should be formed by a perma- 
nent and salaried judge ; assisted, when necessary, by the 
advice of scientific assessors ; and that its sittings should 
be public. 

4. That the same tribunal shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to try patent causes, subject to aright of appeal. 

5. That the jurisdiction of such tribunal should be ex.. 
tended to the trial of all questions of copyright and regis- 
tration of design. 

6. That the scientific assessors for the trial of patent 
causes should be five in number (to be chosen from a 
panel of thirty, to be nominated by the Commissioners of 
Patents) for the adjudication of facts, when deemed 
necessary by the judge or demanded by either of the par- 
ties. 

7. That the right of appeal should be to a Court of the 
oo aa Chamber, with a finaljappeal to the House of 
Lords. 

8. That, for the preliminary examination, the assessors 
(if the judge requires their assistance) should be two in 
number, named by the Commissioners of Patents from 
the existing panel ; the decision to rest with tae judge. 

9. That the committee approve the principle of com- 
pelling patentees to grant licences on terms to be fixed by 
arbitration ; or, in case the parties shall not agree to such 
arbitration, then by the proposed tribunal, or by an arbi- 
trator or arbitrators appointed by the said tribunal. 

10. That a report be drawn up in conformity with the 
resolutions passed by this committee, and that the coun- 
cil, if such report be approved by them, be requested to 
allow it to be read at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, to be held at Manchester this year.’’ 


In the report, it was observed that the objects 
the committee had in view were to devise means 
by which those evils that had sprung from the 
changes lately introduced into the patent laws 
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might be remedied, and better protection secured 
to property in inventions. The minds of the com- 
mittee were chiefly directed to the best means of 
preventing grants for worthless or frivolous inven- 
tions, and to the constitution of a tribunal for 
objections and infringements. 

In conclusion, we may here append some re- 
marks on the subject generally by a correspondent 
of our own :— 


In viewing the correspondence on the patent system 
which the public have lately been favoured with, it 
might be thougnt inexcusable for gentlemen in such po- 
sitions as some of the writers and speakers alluded to, 
falling into errors so clearly visible, and easily proved by 
the past history of invention. Have they considered the 
amount of capital and labour that is generally required 
to prove the value of inventions? and would they them- 
selves like to embark their capital and labour, to risk 
ruin and ridicule for no certain seif advantage? I really 
think they know nothing of the subject in question by 
experience, or must be in a position very different from 
the practical men of art and science who constitute the 
majority and principal inventors of the world. 

But while I dissent from such opinions as seem gene- 
rally entertained, I wil add a few of my own upon the 
subject, in case you may have space, and consider them 
of interest to the public and your subscribers. 

Inventions supplying the means of obtaining all the 
necessaries of modern civilized life should, on that 
account, be particu arly regarded and assisted. 

Inventions, being a produce of labour and capital, 
should evidently rate as the property of the producers, 
and should entitle them in some way to rewards in pro- 
portion to their vaiue; that being the rule by which all 
other kinds of produce or properties are disposed of. 

I do not approve of a bonus system alone, as there is 
certuin to be partiality, by which the man of capital and 
influence would get treble what a poor inventor would 
get for the same invention. Nor yet do I think it best 
tor the public funds to be used for such a purpose, when 
inventions might be made to furni-h such funds. 

And now I will offer a few propositions of my own, 
which I take the liberty to think would tend to the 
removal of many of the o»structions to the progress ot 
invention and the interest of inventors now existing. 

I should propose that all inventions be the public pro- 
perty, and as such claimed by a national institution 
established by the Gover«ment tor the purpo-e. 

The inventor having the free right to make and exhibit 
the same. and whatever bonus or percentage ofthe rents, 
or returns of the inveution the Jnstitution might award 
or be required by rule to give. AlJl others requiring the 
use of the invention, to rent it of the Institution as long 
as they like. 

Avy invention in one country to be the property of the 
public in other conntries, and claimed as such by avy 
established institution of the kind, and rented to the 
public wanting it; the institution to have power to assist 
inventors to carry out approved inventions ; the inventor 
in such ca-e only being entitied to any bouus that might 
be awarded, and the right to exhibit it. 

Some such arrangement as I suggest would do away 
with monopoly eutirely, would give greater opportunities 
and assurauce to inventors, and would create a fund for 
the a'd and protection ot future inventions from the past. 

it certamly would not give so good an opportunity of 
realizing a fortune so svon out of a valuable invention 
favouravly introduced under a system of monopoly. Yet, 
while it would give all fair play aud opportunity to pro- 
ceed direct with such matters, it would give what would 
very often be needed,—a pecuniary reward, or share o} 
rents, or profits of invention, which might be wanting to 
enable them to work their own right profitably. 

Also all would have opportunity to give theirinventions 
for the public good. it they did not wish or could not carry 
them out themscives, they might have them registered, 
which might secure them a share of credit and rewacd, if 
worth it, and would be a deposit on their account tor the 
aid of gentus. Also it would prevent ihe chance of their 
fallmg into the hands, as is now o!tten the case, of such as 
generally rob their or'ginators of both gain and credit. 

But 1 do not consiver those who make a tradeof In- 
vention, or capitalists, should be dealt with on the same 
terms as the man of business or operative trying to intro- 
duce an improvement in the same; that is, in the way of 
assistance, &c. There would have to te many rules and 
provisions made to guard against imposition, &c., and a 
small charge to pay for investigation, registration, &c. &c. 

HewiIrtTr. 








THE PRESENT POSITION OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDY. 


In announcing the opening of his courses of 
lectures on architecture and construction at the 
University College, on Tuesday, the 15th of Oc- 
tober, Professor Donaldson makes the fullowing 
observations, which will interest our readers :— 

“The several questions connected with these 
subjects, and which have for so many years occu- 
pied the professional and public mind, have been 
matters of special discussion during the last 
twelve months, and have also been of late seriously 
brought under the attention of artists of all na- 
tions at the recent Antwerpian Congress. Hi- 
therto, in ancient and modern periods of art, men 
have been satisfied with adopting the established 
or accepted style of their country, as in Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and in Christian Europe of the 
Middle Ages, and even in Asia ; and by improving, 
embellishing, or gradually modifying it, to meet 
the wants that might arise, or the varieties of 
taste which occur from caprice, fashion, or the 
influence of some great master, as we fiud in the 
productions of the later periods of Italian and 
French art. With us, such changes have de- 
pended at one time upon the exhaustion of an 
idea, asof the Gothic in the sixteenth century, or 
the desire for novelty. At another, upon the 
educational tendencies of our grammar schools 








nd universities, as those which led to the substi- 
tution of the Greek for the Palladian taste. Or 
again, upon the influence of a class, as the clerical, 
which revived the Medieval to supersede, in its 
turn, the pseudo-Greek of the first quarter of the 
present century. But, of late years, a fresh class 
of reasoners have asserted another principle for 
the guidance of the architect. They may be called 
the Realists, and lay claim to the ¢rue in art; they 
demand nothing but what they call the real in 
construction ; an original style, which should make 
brick decoration the only feature of brick con- 
struction; iron evident in form as well as in struc- 
tural application ; and stone, or marble, or wood, 
not feigned by cements, stuccoes, or pigments. 
Hence a modern, new, original style, independent 
of all antecedents. ‘The profession are thus called 
upon to satisfy these three classes of reasoners,— 
the Classic, the Gothic, and the Realist, if, without 
invidiousness and for the mere sake of distinction, 
I may be permitted to use the term. 

The first of the architectural questions sub- 
mitted to the Congress at Antwerp was this—Is 
the expression of monumental art in harmony with 
the manifestations of modern ideas ? 

Hence it would appear that some have the im- 
pression that there is a necessity for a new phase 
in art; and to realise which only requires the 
same earnestness, intent, and application, as impel 
an author to write a new work, or to promulgate 
a new theory, perhaps I should say to revive an 
old theory, or doctrine of physics, such as has 
been boldly advanced by some daring writers of 
late. 

If we refer to the lessons taught us by history, 
we shall find that it has hitherto required a cen- 
tury or more, and a succession of efforts, to create 
and perfect a new and distinctly-pronounced style 
and taste out of a crude and primitive idea. For 
it must be recollected that a new style is not 
merely the creation of new details as to taste, but 
of new combinations of forms in mass. And 
unless we arrive at like periods in our political or 
social condition, as the decline of Egypt and 
Greece, and the overthrow of Rome, or are im- 
pelled by some other stern necessity, it does not 
appear likely from the evidence of history, that 
we can hope, even if it be desirable to hope, for 
new forms and combinations, and an entirely new 
current of ideas, totally at variance with what 
bas gone before, and having its own relations and 
proportions, independent of the high art of the 
Classic or Medizeval times. 

It must be admitted, that certain marked modi- 
fications of taste have taken place among peoples, 
resulting from caprice or fashion. But these only 
exist for a special time and for a special fleeting 
purpose, and disappear like the successive changes 
in costume, to make room for others equally 
ephemeral. It is also true, that the new wants of 
the present times, such as the stations of rail- 
ways, the enormous provisional erections for occa- 
sional international exhibitions, and the general 
use of any new material, as an essential element 
in construction, may suggest new features. But 
if anything substantially good and new in taste is 
to be hoped for, it must be spontaneous and not 
forced. There may be the germ, but time is 
required to mature it, and to work out all its 
capabilities as a principle, which should develope 
a new artistic sentiment. 

It is, however, obviously the duty of the 
schools not to trench upon such debateable ques- 
tions. Without the solid foundation of a know- 
ledge of what has been already effected by the 
high intellects of the past, and an acquaintance 
with the leading monuments of taste, the scholar 
is unable to distinguish the good from the bad: 
without an insight into the qualities of the mate- 
rials at hand, and the laws which control their 
application, he will be at a loss to avail himself of 
their fitness to meet material necessities, or those 
casual combinations productive of grandeur and 
grace. 

These are elementary conditions of thought 
which the professor seeks to instil. He can only 
point out the where, the why, the how, and the 
when a building has been erected, and the prin- 
ciples which have guided its conception. He 
cannot hope to complete the education of the 
student. He can only indicate the sources of in- 
tormation and the mode of study to be pursued. 
The experience in the office of his principal, and 
the knowledge obtained in the study of the works 
actually in progress and rising up under his own 
vigilant inspection, can alone afford him the 
power to enter upon professional life, and to meet 
the exigencies he will have to satisfy. 

Much, however, may be learned in the classes— 
a methodical habit of observation, a systematic 
knowledge of the history and principles of the art 


and science of construction, and an acquaintance 
with the most noted buildings and monuments, 
But it will, after all, depend upon the earnest 
application of the student himself to follow these 
up, and by continuous study to give them a deep 
and lasting hold upon his memory and feelings.” 

It is to be hoped, remembering the scheme for 
professional examinations now under considera- 
tion, that all who are able will take advantage of 
the courses at University College. 








THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
COMPETITION. 


Wes have received a number of additional letters 
on this subject, complaining in very strong terms 
of the condition in which the drawings have been 
returned, the retention of packing-cases, and the 
loss of perspectives. One writer is indignant at 
the refusal of the society to award the offered 
premium for “the dest design for covering a quan- 
tity of land with dwellings, &c.,” and says,— 

“TI would suggest, sir, that in future it would 
be wise to insist that whenever a competition is 
announced under the auspices of a society, or a 
committee, the sum offered should be placed in 
the hands of a third party, as a guarantee that it 
shall be given to the successful competitor, and 
that the names of one or two parties of known re- 
spectability should be furnished, who would consent 
to be held responsible for the proper carrying out 
of the competition. As it is, 1 think your readers 
will agree with me that this competition affords 
another proof, if one were needed, that bodies 
corporate have neither conscience nor gentlemanly 
feeling. I, for one, shall not be greatly surprised, 
by and by, to find whatever excellencies my 
plans may have contained embodied in a volume 
of ‘ Blank’s Plans for Working Class Dwell- 
ings.” 








ADDITIONAL PRIZES; “THE ARCHITEC: 
TURAL MUSEUM.” 


WE are asked to give additional publicity to 
the circumstance that Mr. MacColla offers through 
the Council of the Architectural Museum two prizes, 
of five guineas each, for the two best designs for 
tile pavements; the one suited to a Gothic build- 
ing, the other for a mansion in the Classic style 
of architecture. The drawings are to be on a 
scale of two inches to the foot. The prize designs, 
it is stated, “will become. the property of Mr. 
MacColla, and will, if practicable, be executed in 
tiles, and sent to the International Exhibition of 
1862.” The instructions will be obtainable at our 
office, so that we need not print them here. 

The offer, it will be seen, does not address itself, 
as usual, to art-workmen, but to members of the 
architectural profession and others skilled in de- 
sign, and is not sufficient inamount. We hope to 
be excused for saying that it looks a little like an 
arrangement to obtain through the advertising 
medium of the Architectural Museum two good de- 
signscheap. This can be obviated by the proposer 
at once announcing that if the designs be carried 
out and used commercially the authors of them 
will receive a proper sum for their work. 





FATAL FALL OF RAILWAY ARCHES IN 
MANCHESTER. 


Two lives have been lost in Water-street, by 


the falling of old railway arches, from want of 


shoring. ‘Ihe arches were being removed to make 
room for the new bridge over tbe river Irwell. 
The corporation surveyor, Mr. Lynde, had the 
general supervision of the work, and he had 
directed the propping of the arches because they 
were on a dangerous slope. His directions were 
neglected from Monday to Wednesday, and hence 
the fatality. About six o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, when four men were engaged in wheel- 
ing barrows on the top of the arches which it was 
intended to preserve, and whilst one man below 
was engaged in pulling down the third arch, the 
brickwork suddenly fell, and one after the other 


the remaining arches also fel], in quick succession. 


Two of the men on the top were thrown down, 
buried in the ruins, and killed ; while the others, 
with much difficulty, escaped uninjured. 

At the coroner’s inquest Mr. Lynde and others 
gave evidence. Mr. Lynde said that on Monday 
he saw the men pulling down one of the arches; 
and it appeared to him that, if they went farther, 
there would be danger of the other arches falling, 
just as they had done. Witness went under one 
of the arches ; and either Mr. Gilbert,—one of the 
partners of Sharp & Gilbert, who were employed 
by the contractor for the brickwork, Mr. W. 





Higgins, to pull down the arches,—or Mr. Gar- 
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putt, the clerk of works to the corporation ; who 
were both standing near; called him back, saying 
it was dangerous. He looked and saw it was so, 
and suggested there should be some props placed 
in No. 5 arch, and the next. He considered that 
Mr. Gilbert, as the employer of the men whose 
lives would be endangered, ought either to have 
seen to the putting up of the props or have with- 
drawn his men from the danger. Witness believed 
he said to them, “ Let no more work be taken 
down until that arch is shored up;” and he ex- 
pected that Mr. Gilbert was going to do it. 

The coronor asked the jury if they would be 
satisfied to come to a decision in Mr, Gilbert’s 
absence, or whether they would adjourn the in- 
quest for his evidence? He mentioned that if 
they considered that the neglect had been so 
culpable as to justify a charge of manslaughter, 
it would of course be necessary to have the attend- 
ance of Mr. Gilbert. At the same time, he must 
tell them that the law held that, if a man acted 
according to the best of his judgment, even if 
that judgment was wrong, he was not guilty of 
manslaughter, Blameable Mr. Gilbert must be 
in not acting upon the advice of Mr. Lynde ; but, 
taking into consideration the fact that Mr. Garbutt 
and others thought there was no danger, it was 
for the jury to decide whether Mr. Gilbert had 
not acted to the best of his judgment. 

The jury returned a verdict of ‘“ Accidental 
death ;” but wished severely to censure Mr. Gilbert 
for not having acted upon the recommendation of 
the city surveyor. 

Mr. Gilbert has since written to the local 
Courier, explaining that his warning to Mr. Lynde 
had no reference to any arch but that in course of 
demolition ; and that he did not think the other 
arches in danger of falling; but that he had 
ordered them to be shored up, and they were 
about to be shored up when they fell, 





NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

THE Presbyterian church at Napier has been 
opened. <A correspondent of the Hawke’s Bay 
Herald complains of the slow progress in building 
the Church of England there. 

Railways.—The contract entered into by the 
superintendent with Messrs. Holmes & Co., of 
Melbourne, for the construction of a railway 
between Lyttelton and Christchurch, has been 
sanctioned by the provincial council. Messrs. 
Holmes & Co. have signed an agreement by which 
they are bound to construct the works for the 
sum of 240,000/. within the term of five years, 
under a penalty of 20,000/.: the works are to be 
commenced immediately. An electric telegraph 
wire is also to be laid down between Lyttelton 
and Christchurch immediately. 

Wangapeka Gold Fields.—The roads thither 
are described as “execrable,” but the diggings 
are “ payin ae 

The foundation of the new Napier gaol is about 
to be put in, 

Otago.—Another gold field has been discovered. 
It promises to throw the Lindis into the shade. 

Lindis—There is here plenty of gold. The 


only drawback is the bad state of the road from 
Oamaru, . 








PROFESSIONAL CHARGES: 
SCALE SANCTIONED BY THE NORTHERN 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE following scale of charges, signed by Mr. 
John Dobson, as “ F.R.I.B.A. and President,” has 
been issued by the Northern Architectural Society. 
Knowing, as their committee must know, that the 
council of the Institute has long had under con- 
sideration the desirability, or otherwise, of such a 
publication, they would have moved more wisely, 
as it seems to us, if they had acted in concert with 
the Institute, or at any rate had delayed the issue 
until informed of the result of its deliberation. 
Their scale is calculated to be more injurious 
than advantageous to the profession; and some 
of the items are, indeed, erroneous. 


al per cent. commission is charged for preparing de- 

Pag approximate estimate, contract and detail draw- 

re and specifications, and for superintendence, consul- 

a a and adjustment of accounts, on the total outlay 
olved by the drawings, or that may come under the 

Supervision of the architect. 

oan per cent. commission is charged for preparing 

2 a approximate estimate, contract drawings and 

the ifications, and for consultations, upon the amount of 

accepted tender ; or, in the absence of such tender, 

on the architect's estimate. 

Png cent. commission is charged for preparing de- 

the rs approximate estimate, and for consultations, upon 
4 mount of the architect’s estimate. 

. ‘Vote.—Where old materials are used, the commission 


of them, as if they were new. The copyright of the de- 
signs, and the drawings, are in all cases the property of 
the architect. 

23 per cent. commission is charged for designs, con- 
tract drawings, and specifications, abandoned for others 
substituted and carried out by the same architect, upon 
the amount of the tender, or the architect’s estimate. 

13 to 23 per cent. commission is charged for taking out 
and furnishing bills of quantities to contractors tendering. 

Charges are made in addition to the above—For sur- 
veying and levelling site and staking out building; for 
extra copies of drawings furnished for deposit or other 
purposes ; for perspective drawings if required ; for travel- 
ling and hotel expenses, 

Note.—The clerk of works, though appointed through 
the architect, is paid by the employer. 

Charges are made according to the time occupied—For 
measuring and valuing artificers’ work ; for advice and 
consultations only; for surveying and making plans of 
building ground, and for laying out the same; and for 
other services, at the following minimum rates :— 


Principalg .,...es:se09+.€3 9 Operdiem, 
CR vcdicscccccusnscce 2 EO ” 
Junior clerks........ soe O10 GS, 
Valuations. 
£1 0 Oper cent. commission is charged on first #500 
010 0 aa 99 99 nexét 500 
0 5 0 ze oa 2 next 4,000 
026 on all above. 
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MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS. 


THE first stone of a proposed monument to 
Bishop Hooper has been laid at Gloucester, 
on the site of his martyrdom, The monument 
has been designed by Messrs, Medland & 
Maberly, of that city. It will consist, it is 
said, of a highly-decorated column, 40 feet high, 
with a full-length figure of the bishop.—— 
A public meeting was to be held at Salis- 
bury on the 26th instant, to consider the 
most appropriate form for a memorial of the 
late Lord Herbert, and a committee appointed for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the design of 
the subseribers, Various suggestions, according 
to the Wilts Mirror, have already been made, 
including a new wing to the Salisbury Infirm- 
ary, the erection of an almshouse for distressed 
officers’ widows, a statue, and a stained-glass 
window in Salisbury Cathedral, A meeting has 
been held at Brighouse, to consider the desira- 
bility of erecting a monument in memory of the 
late Richard Oastler. The following resolutions 
were unanimously passed :—* That a suitable 
monument sball be erected to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Richard Oastier, That an 
appeal be made to the factory operatives of 
the United Kingdom, and to the publie generally, 
for subscriptions and contributions to carry out 
the object of the foregoing resolution.” A com- 
mittee was appointed to realize the object of the 
meeting.——-A monument has just been erected in 
St. George’s Church, Leeds, according to the [ntel- 
ligencer, to the memory of Agnes Caroline, the wife 
ot Mr. Joseph Lambert, of Rese Court, Headingley. 
The style is of the Decorated period. The ground is 
of black marble, polished, ‘The base is supported 
on two caryed brackets, and consists of a moulded 
plinth, with a quatrefoil string. The eentre con- 
sists of a trefoil areh, foliated. On cach side are 
double-recessed niches, with canopies and foliated 
terminals, The base of the gables terminates 
with figures. Each side niche is oceupied by a 
statue, and the large sunk member of the arch is 
filled with carvings of poppy buds and leaves, 
emblematic of sleep. The canopy is supported 
by crockets and finials, carved, in which the ivy- 
leaf is introduced. The panel is of white marble, 
and the inscription illuminated in colours. The 
whole was designed and executed by Messrs. 
Dennis Lee & Welsh, of Leeds. 








LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 
OPENING OF THE NEW ORGAN. 


THE recent restorations and the opening of the 
new organ have been the occasion of some cere- 
monial amongst the clergy and the laity of the 
diocese of Llandaff and those adjoining. 

Since the last re-opening, in 1857, the subscrip- 
tions given, amounting to about 7,000/., have been 
expended in further works; among which may be 
named the restoration of that portion of the nave 
which until that time had been a ruin, the roofing 
in of the same, and glazing the windows. The 
partition wall, which had been built across the 
nave during the last century, with its Palladian 
doorway, has been taken down. The west front 
of the nave has been completely restored, exter- 
nally as well as internally; and the foundations 
and substructure of a new south-western tower 
have been laid. The bishop’s throne, and the 
stall-work, with its screens, are also partly com- 
pleted. This furniture is executed in teak-wood, 
relieved by yellow acacia and other woods of 





18 charged upon the amount of the architect’s valuation 


different colours, inlaid, 


The organ, which has just been built by Messrs. 
Gray & Davison, and the case and decoration of 
which have been designed by the architects in the 
same character as the stall-work, is an instrument, 
according to our authority, the Cardiff Guardian, 
of great power and sweetness of tone; and the 
manner in which the pipes are coloured is said to 
be striking, and yet harmonious; but the front is 
said to be too crowded, as well as too highly ozna- 
mented. 

A valuable addition to the effect of the interior 
are two pictures, painted by Mr. D. G. Rossetti, 
for the panels of the reredos. The principal one 
represents the Virgin with the infant Saviour in 
her arms, with a king and a shepherd who are 
come to adore him, and who are introduced by an 
angel, while other angels are grouped arrund and 
watching the seene. The type of face of the 
Virgin is unusual, being of dark complexion, 
The side picture, which is finished, represents 
David in the presence of our Lord, in the capacity 
of a king, dressed in chain or mail armour: over 
this he wexrs a rich Eastern surcoat. He is seated 
upon a throne ornamented with the royal peacock, 
and is playing on the harp, The corresponding 
picture of David as a shepherd, required to com- 
plete the group, has yet to be painted, as soon as 
fands can be found for the purpose, 

Although mueh has thus been done, much re- 
mains to be done before the eathedral can be said 
to be complete ; as, in fact, not only are the stall- 
work and the towers unfinished, but the chapter- 
house needs restoration; the fléche above the pres- 
bytery arch has only the base as yet made. The 
flooring and tiling, and other works of actual 
necessity, also demand immediate attention. The 
west window, and indeed nearly all the others, re- 
quire stained glass, The works hitherto done 
have been carried out under the superintendence 
of the diocesan architects, Messrs, Prichard & 
Seddon. 











THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of this excellent charity 
takes place on Thursday, 24th of October next, 
when there will, without doubt, be an unusually 
large muster of all interested in the building trades 
and in their poorer and more unfortgnate brethren ; 
as the friends of the Institutiea will have the 
special gratification of being presided over by an 
old friend, in the dignified and influential 
position of Lord Mayor of London; that 
right hon. gentleman having consented to act as 
chairman on the occasion, Now is the auspicious 
time for a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, so as to enable the Builders’ Benevo- 
leat Institution at once to take its right position. 
In this we feel assured that Lord Mayor Cubitt 
will lend a powerful helping hand, if well sup- 
ported, as he ought to be, and doubtless will be. 





SURVEYORSHIP OF GLOUCESTER. 

THERg were forty-four applicants for the 
offices ef chamberlain to the eerporation and sur- 
veyor to the Board of Health of this city, ren- 
dered vacant by the removal of Mr. Hanvey; 
and the committee selected the following eight 
gentlemen as being mest likely te meet the re- 
quirements of the publie:—Mr. J, H, Fox, assist- 
ant in the office of the surveyor to the Board of 
Health, Bristol; Mr. T, Richards, town surveyor, 
Bilston; Mr. John Laing, C.E., borough surveyor 
and surveyor to Board of Health, Hastings; Mr. 
E. W. Shaw, of Leeds, formerly in the office of 
the surveyor to the local Board of Health, 
Bradford ; Mr. J. M. Pennell, C.E., of the public 
offices, Liverpool; Mr. W. McLandsborough, C.E., 
surveyor to Board of Health, and acting resident 
engineer, under Mr. Rawlinson, of the sewerage 
and waterworks, Worksop; Mr. J. Ashbee, assist- 
ant to Messrs. Fulljames & Waller; and Mr. J, 
Ferguson, of Walworth, London. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. McLandsborough, C.E., 
of Worksop, was elected. 
We are requested by the other seven gentlemen 
to state that they are highly satisfied with the 
honourable and frank manner in which the 
members of the Local Board of Health conducted 
the election. 











THE ParisH or Curetsea.—The Metropolitan 
Board of Works have granted their approval, on 
the application of Mr. C. W. Eppy, architect, for 
the formation of eight new streets on ground near 
Hans-place. The names of these streets are to be— 
Hitchen-street, Palmerston-street, Howick-street, 
Belford-street, Lismore-street, Baldock-street, 





Radwell-street, and Langford-street. 
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| Fic. 3. THREE STORES.—Mr. John McArthur, Architect. 





STREET ARCHITECTURE, PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICA. 


EUROPEAN visitors are often surprised by the 
costly nature of the houses erected in the prin- 
cipal American cities. The accompanying engrav- 
ings represent the front of some of the stores in 
Philadelphia, and will serve to show the charac- 
ter of the architecture there prevailing. This 
city was formerly the capital of the United 
States of North America, and is still important. 


It was founded in 1682 by W. Penn; and, | 


perhaps, possesses more historical associations 
than any of the other cities, since the Federal 
Congress was held there. The State House 
is still standing, in which is the chamber where 
the Congress was held: it is now hung round 
with portraits of distinguished characters. Wash- 
ington’s farewell address was delivered here. 
The Brotherhood of Quakers are residents to a 





great extent,—so much so as to give it the by- 
name of “Quaker City.” It was usually consi- 
dered the most peaceful and quiet of the American 
cities; but of late years it has lost some of its 
prestige in this respect. Riots among the firemen 
have been of frequent occurrence. It has many 
elegant public buildings, among which is Girard’s 
College, a large building entirely constructed 
of white marble, and of which we have before 
now spoken. Another important public work is 
the Fairmount Water Works, in which the waters 
of the Schuylkill are pumped up into an immense 
reservoir, 100 feet above the level of the river, 
and thence distributed to all parts of the city : by 
a skilful adaptation of machinery the water is 
made to furnish its own motive power. 

The United States Mint is here ; and, among its 
public institutions, is the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, of which several English artists 
and art lovers are honorary members, This is an 





academy for the encouragement of the fine arts, 
Its schools and exhibitions are conducted very 
much the same as are those of the Royal Academy ; 
but in its organization it differs from other art 
institutions, in being directed by both professional 
and unprofessional men acting jointly. 

Philadelphia can boast of several magnificent 
hotels, many elegant private residences, churches, 
spacious shops, and clean and beautiful streets, 
Walnut-street and Chesnut-street are two of its 
most important thoroughfares. There are several 
valuable private collections of pictures and art- 
works in Philadelphia, with a preference for Eng. 
lish works predominating. Not far from Phila. 
delphia,—a kind of suburb to it,—is Bordentown, 
which has become rather famous as the residence 
of the Bonaparte family. 

The jewellery-store shown by fig. 1, of which 
Mr. Runge was architect, is of white marble, 
including the statue over the entrance. Fig. 2, 
the store of Messrs. Caldwell & Co., in Chesnut- 
street, of the same material, has a frontage of 24 
feet, and is of the same material. Mr. John 
McArtbur, jun., was the architect of this, and of 
the group of stores shown on the other page, 
These latter, also of white marble, have a frontage 
of 100 feet. 

Some of the hotels in Philadelphia are of large 
size, and fitted up with great completeness. In 
the Continental Hotel, for example, we are told, 
there is a steam-lift, to take the guests to bed, 
which cost more than 2,000/. 





ROCK OIL: ITS GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS 
AND DISTRIBUTION. 


On this curious and interesting subject there 
is a report of investigations by Professor An- 
drews, of Marietta College, Ohio, in a paper in 
Silliman’s Journal, to which we are indebted for 
the following. The professor’s investigations, he 
states, have been directed chiefly to the oil of the 
coal rocks, and he gives some of his results. 

“ It is well known,” he continues, “ to scientific 
men, that there are in the West two distinct geo- 
logical formations from which petroleum or rock 
oil is obtained. These are the bituminous coal 
measures and the Portage and Chemung groups 
(the Waverley sandstone of the Ohio reports). 
The Portage and Chemung rocks sweep around, in 
the form of a quadrant, from north-western Penn- 
sylvania into Southern Ohio, and south into Ken- 
tucky. Upon these rocks the famous oil regions 
of Pennsylvania and north-eastern Ohio are lo- 
cated. The oil regions of western Virginia and 
southern Ohio, including a portion of western 
Pennsylvania, lie in the coal measures. I have 
assumed that the oil is the product of the distilla- 
tion of bituminous strata, at low temperatures. 
This theory, which is a modification of the old 
one of distillation (at high temperatures), has 
recently been brought forward by Professor J. 8. 
Newberry, and has received the sanction of many 
of our most eminent chemists. The chief objec- 
tion to it is the fact that the coal, cannel and 
bituminous, in our oil regions, gives no evidence of 
having lost any of its full and normal quantity of 
bitumen or hydrocarbons, if judged by the stand- 
ard of Nova Scotia or English coals. The caunel 
coal, although somewhat earthy, yields from 40 to 
60 gallons of oil to the ton. 

The other theory, that the oil was produced at 
the time of the original bituminization of the 
vegetable or animal matter, has many difficulties 
inits way. There is no oil, except in fissures in 
the rocks overlying the bituminous strata; and 
these fissures can be shown to have been made 
since the coal strata became bituminized. Again, 


‘upon this theory, it will be difficult to explain the 


large quantities of inflammable gas always accom- 
panying the oil. ; 

That the oil is accumulated in fissures in the 
rocks, and that these fissures are more or less ver- 
tical, there is abundant proof.” 

Recent advices from America state that the 
application of the rock oil of Pennsylvania as 4 
substitute for coal and wood for the generating of 
steam for engine purposes has proved highly suc- 
cessful, The apparatus employed consists of @ 
series of iron pipes, arranged within the fire-box; 
such pipes being perforated in the upper side 
with minute holes. The oil is supplied to these 
pipes by means of a force-pump, so that a con- 
tinued pressure can be maintained. The space 
usually filled with fuel is thus filled with a cgi | 
of oil, which, once ignited, fills the fire-arch ee 
flues with flame, by which the boiler is heated. 
The Canadians naturally attach much importance 
to this invention ; the want of coal having hitherto 
been their great drawback. 
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Fis. i, MESSRS. BAILEY’S JEWELLERY STORE.—Mr, Runge, Architect. 
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Fic. 2, JEWELLERY STORE, CHESNUT STREET,—Mr. John McArthur, Architect, 
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FROM WESTMINSTER TO LONDON 
BRIDGE. 
BY A GHOST OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Covrp you add to your kindness by inform- 
ing me the most direct route to the Blue Boar 
Tavern, where I would fain take a cup of sack ? 
It is the hostelry of the Blue Boar, Eastcheap, 
or Escheppe, that I want to find. “ Sorry, I 
do not know it,” replied one, in a blue suit similar 
to that of the person I had previously met with 
atthe West-end of London; and who, I am told, 
is one of a body of several thousand officers who 
are now employed to preserve the peace of the 
metropolis. The sight of these functionaries, by 
the way, causes me to ask, “Where are the 
beadles of the wards?” “ What has become of 
the City watch ?”—men of age and experience,— 
somewhat feeble withal, but armed with for- 
midable catchpoles, halberds, and other weapons : 
it was a goodly sight to see them by the flash 
of lanthorns in the dark streets; and not un- 
pleasing, when awake in the night, to hear 
them calling the hours, and chanting some 
quaint old-fashioned tune, which reminded one of 
the passing time and the need of grace. These 
were our police in Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; and, 
although Master William Shakspeare, at the 
Globe, made us roar with laughter at caricatures 
of those worthies, many thought that they did 
pretty well. It is true, that the rogues were 
sometimes troublesome, even to our good Queen 
herself; and then the Recorder, well backed, 
would go forth, and quickly dispose of these said 
rogues, 

Jn my days, a stranger would have but little 
difficulty in finding his way to Eastcheap; for, 
from the old north gate of the bridge, which was 
a dark and frowning archway, with ponderous 
doors of iron and wooed, and other means of 
defence, surmounted by the heads of several 
offenders, the thoroughfare ran in a straight line 
northward. New Fish-street, Gracious-street, and 
Bishopsgate-street, led to a postern in the City 
wall, a little to the east of the church of All- 
Hallows-in-the-Wall. Beyond this we knew the 
roadway by the name of Bedlam-gate: and so on to 
Shoreditch Church: outsidethe wall, twe singlerows 
of houses stretched as far as the church just named. 
There was another row of houses running eastwara 
to “St. Buttolp’s Church;” and from thence to 
the Bars north of the Tower, East Minster, the 
Minories’ Cross, Chry Church, Hogge-lane, and St. 
Katharine’s, well known as straggling buildings 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient fortress. ‘To 
return, however, to Shoreditch,—there were 
no houses north of the church; and in the 
Spittle-fields, where the Romans, in times long 
past, were in the practice of burying their 
dead, there were only six tenements: in Moor- 
fields were the Dog House, four or five winduills, 
and one or two houses. But now I must have 
been led away past the Boar’s Head in East- 
cheap, which was situate at a little to the left of 
New Fish-street: all is changed: I no longer 
hear the sullen roar of the water through the 
narrow arches of the old bridge: the gabled 
houses are all swept away: I see little else besides 
great glass-shops, I declare ; and what costly com- 
modities are offered for sale in them! gold and 
Jewels, silks and other matters of price, are 
within the hand-reach of the multitude. I see 
men and women walking unattended, with chains 
of gold, watches, and other articles of value tempt- 
ingly displayed; and I am told that millions’ 
worth of property—coin, and securities of several 
kinds—are daily moved through the London 
streets 3 and, notwithstanding, I see no one wear- 
ing arms of defence! This makes me think that 
the old watch might hardly have been sufficient 
in these strange times. 

Mingling with the crowd are persons of various 
nations, in the peculiar costumes of their countries. 
Some of these dresses are quite new to me, not- 
withstanding they pass to and fro without ex- 
citing much notice. Not so in my own case; for I 
hear some, in hurriedly passing, say that I would 
be much better stuck up in Westminster Abbey 
instead of gaping about here and blocking up the 
thoroughfure. Othersdivert themselves with several 
Witticisms, the meaning of which does not appear 
very clear to me ; but often I hear reference made 
to one Guy Fawkes. Some suggest thatthe gentle- 
man must have strayed from Madame Tussaud’s, 
and had better be taken back there. The officers 
to whom I have referred begin to view me with 
threatening and suspicious looks; and my position 
becomes each minute more unpleasant, when I am 
accosted by a person of sage appearance, who, 





* See Page 630, anée. 





kindly withdrawing me from the general notice, 
reminds me that, in so vast a city—which has 
become the wonder of the world for its trade, 
wealth, and population, since my date of about 
300 years ago—I must expect to find many al- 
terations. He points out to me that the new 
London Bridge had been built to the west of the 
old one, which caused the necessity of making 
new approaches: but even if this had not been so, 
the Great Fire of 1666 burnt here with the 
greatest fierceness, and left not a scrap of the 
houses of Queen Elizabeth’s reign in existence ; so 
that I could not expect refection at the hostelry I 
was asking for. In his company I wander along 
King William-street, being told that this im- 
portant thoroughfare is not so named after Wil- 
liam the Conqueror or William Rufus, but after a 
fourth king of that name, who has not been long 
dead, and the effigy of which monarch stands on a 
block of stone, looking towards the bridge. 
Eastward is a monument which has been raised 
to commemorate the breaking out of the fire at 
this point. On comparing notes with my new 
companion, we agree that the Blue Boar must 
have been at about a stone’s throw to the south- 
east of this monument; as is known by the circum- 
stance that, after the great conflagration, the 
stone sign of the old tavern was found amongst 
the ruins. On the rebuilding of the same on the 
spot mentioned, this stone was placed in the 
front; and, on the pulling down of the tavern 
for the alterations in connection with the bridge, 
it was taken to the library of the Guildhall, where 
it still remains, 

Great was the rejoicing, and splendid and pom- 
pous was the display, when Queen Elizabeth de- 
clared Gresham’s Royal Exchange to have been 
opened. Since then two great buildings have been 
destroyed by fire; and, as I stand now, looking at 
the third building, which is still surmounted by 
the grasshopper crest of the first founder, I am 
impressed with the vastly increased proportions, 
and the much more noble aspect, of the present Ex- 
change, in comparison with that of the first struc- 
ture; and this is the case with the chief of all the 
public and private buildings. The long range of 
premises devoted to banking is another instance 
of the progress of commerce. In the portico of 
this building I hear one of the most wonderful 
noises of the City: the roaring of the sea, in a 
great storm, dashing against the rocks, is not so 
loud. In my time, the most of the banking busi- 
ness was carried on by the goldsmiths, in premises 
in Lombard-street and parts close by, which made 
but little display. 

From the Mansion House, and from places sur- 
rounding, the crowding of carriages is wonderful 
to behold. Some are marked to go to Hammer- 
smith, to Peckham, and towns in other parts of 
Surrey, at a considerable distance off; others run 
to Blackwall, Mile-end, Stoke Newington, Hol- 
loway, Islington, Kentish Town, Camden Town, 
Kensington ; and all these towns and villages, as I 
learn, though I can scarcely credit it, now form 
portions of the one metropolis. 

It appears that in the London streets there are 
now about 20,000 public carriages plying for hire. 
In my days might be seen gay cavalcades on horse- 
back ; but carriages for the purpose of carrying 
even the nobility, far less carriages for the mobi- 
lity, were rarely to be seen; and such, indeed, I 
must admit was the ill condition of the pavement, 
even in Cheapside and other leading thoroughfares, 
that this now to me is not much a matter of 
surprise when I observe the smoothness of these 
nineteenth century pavements. 

The houses, many of them of timber, the roofs 
steeply pitched, the small shops with open win- 
dows, the fountains, the cross, where the pillory 
was often fixed, are all gone, and not very 
agreeable-looking houses line this important 
street. Even the famous Cathedral of St. Paul, 
as I before suspected, is amongst the matters of 
the past: the old structure, however, has been 
most worthily replaced. Since the early part of 
the sixth century, and probably before that 
pericd, there has been a church on this site: at 
that early date the troubled condition of the 
country prevented the carrying out of decoration ; 
but this deficiency was to some extent supplied 
by the son of King Offa, Erkenwald, the fourth 
bishop from Mellitus: this prelate was not content 
to expend large sums from his private means, but 
procured various privileges for the pope and the 
kings of England. Others soon followed in his 
path; and among them may be mentioned Kenred, 
king of the Mercians; Edgar, Athelstane, and 
Canute. 

Upon the accession of William I. the church 
suffered much, but obtained soon after a charter 
from the king, conferring upon it lands in perpe- 


tuity. During this reign it became a prey to 
fire, and a new one was erected in its place, 
partly by the Bishop Maurice, at the end of 
the ‘eleventh century, almost at the same period 
that a similar building was raised at Westminster. 
Year after year, during the reign of Henry III., 
new improvements were continually made to old 
St. Paul’s. In 1221, a steeple remarkable for its 
great height, and for the beauty of its architec- 
tural proportions, was erected; and again, in 
1240, a new choir was added, by the influence of 
Bishop Roger. Large sums of money were ob- 
tained for these purposes by the granting of 
indulgences. A new portion was also added to 
the east, including the subterranean church of St. 
Faith, which was begun by Bishop Fulca Basset 
in 1256. From that time it gradually increased 
in beauty and magnificence. Adornment, then 
considered so necessary in a church, was carried 
to the height of extravagance ; and gold and silver 
decorations sparkled in the church. Massive 
basins of gold, candlesticks, silver crosses, gold 
cups, and many other ornaments of the most costly 
workmanship, inlaid with precious stones, with 
pictures and statues, were treasured in St. Paul’s; 
which, on festival days, presented an appearance of 
indescribable splendour. 

Although within my recollection those costly 
matters had been removed, the interior of St. 
Paul’s presented a most imposing appearance. 
An apparently endless perspective of lofty 
arches met the eye, which seemed to be lost 
in the distance in a haze of many-coloured 
light. For nearly 700 feet we could trace 
the range unbroken, from the pavement below 
to the arched roof. The splendid vista was ter- 
minated by a rose window of large size, but which 
in the distance looked no bigger than the flower 
from which it borrowed its name. Everything I 
now see is changed. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hereford.—The dean and chapter of Hereford 
have just prepared a statement of the work of 
restoration at this cathedral, already effected, and 
yet to be completed. From this statement it 
appears that of the sums borrowed on mortgage 
(13,0002.), under the Hereford Cathedral Restora- 
tion Act, from 1850 to 1861, 10,0007. have been 
expended on the external and internal restoration 
of the north transept and aisles, the south tran- 
sept, the north aisle of the choir, including Bishop 
Stanbury’s Chapel, the north-east transept, the 
south-east transept, the south aisle of the choir, 
the chapter-house and vestibule, the Bishop 
Audley’s Chapel, and the external restoration of 
the north aisle of the nave, the north porch, the 
south aisle of the nave, and the great cloisters. 
They have, therefore, 3,000/. in hand to meet the 
balance of existing contracts and the cost of floor- 
ing generally (except the choir), repairing and re- 
fixing monuments, re-leading part of the roof, 
repairs of inner stonework, &c. The following 
additional works are proposed to be executed if 
funds can be raised for the purpose :—Fitting-up 
and flooring of the choir, the restoration of the 
external stonework of the tower, lighting the 
cathedral for congregational use, and fitting-up 
of the Ladye Chapel for service for St. John’s 
parish. These works are estimated to cost 8,000/., 
towards which the dean and chapter have a sum 
in hand and promised of 3,553/7. 10s. 10d., leaving 
4,4461. 93. 2d. to be provided. They therefore 
appeal to the public for pecuniary aid, and state 
that if the funds were supplied the whole of the 
works in the interior might be completed and the 
cathedral opened in October of next year. 

St. Briavel’s, Dean Forest.—The parish church 
of St. Briavel’s, has been restored and re-opened. 
The church is cruciform and in the Norman style. 
It was much decayed—the chapel in ruins, the 
roof rotten, the floor covered with high pews, 
while the fittings were barbarous. The interior 
has now been restored: the Norman columns and 
arches of the original structure are retained, the 
windows improved, the church. entirely rebuilt, 
aud covered with an open-timbered roof, stained 
and varnished. Open seats for 500 persons have 
replaced the ancient pews, and thus additional ac- 
commodation for 205 persons has been obtained. 
In 1830 a large square tower was erected, and 
the church is entered through it. The choir is 
placed within the piers of the ancient tower at 
the intersection of the arms of the church near 
the pulpit; and an organ, built by Allen, of 
Bristol, is placed in the chancel. The ornamental 
fittings and decorations were designed principally 
by the architect, Mr. J. W. Hugal. The con- 
tractors for the masonry were Messrs. Wall & 





Hook ; and for the timber work, Mr. Restal. 
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Blackley.—The first stone of a new Wesleyan 
chapel has been laid at Blackley, on the site of 
the old place of worship. Mr. H. Styan is the 
architect. There will be seats for about 500 
persons: also a school-room, infants’-room, ves- 
tries, &c. The style of architecture will be that 
of the twelfth century. The total height of the 
edifice, to the top of the gilded gable terminal, 
will be 63 feet 6 inches. The roof will be open- 
timbered, equilateral in pitch, and will span the 
whole width of the building. The principal front 
will be faced with Yorkshire parpoints and Hol- 
lington stone. There will be three lancet-headed 
windows to light the under side of the galleries ; 
and above will be three windows with de- 
tached shafts, moulded arches, and at each side 
quartrefoil openings. In the gable end will be a 
rose window. The cost of the buildings will be 
1,414d, 

Bradford.—The chief stone of a new Inde- 
pendent chapel has been laid in Horton-lane, 
where new schools in connection with it have just 
been opened. The chapel is designed, like the 
schools, in the Elizabethan style of architecture. 
Externally, two square turrets, at the angles of the 
principal front, rise to a height of 80 feet, and 
these contain the gallery stairs. The central 
feature of the facade on the ground-floor is a 
large doorway, Decorated, and with subordinate 
entrances on either side. The centre portion of 
the design, above the upper tier of windows, is 
crowned by a cornice, a pierced parapet, and 
a central niche. The entrances give access 
to an inner vestibule, from which both the 
body of the chapel and the gallery stairs are 
reached ; and this vestibule is also connected with 
the schools by a covered arcade. The interior of the 
chapel is 100 feet in length and 65 feet in width. 
On the ground floor accommodation is provided 
for 750, and in the gallery for 600 people, making 
a total of 1,350. The seats in the body of the 
chapel are all elliptical in form, and are approached 
by a central and two side aisles. The pillars sup- 
porting the gallery are continued up to the chapel 
ceiling, the centre portion of which is raised by an 
elliptical vault considerably above the level of the 
side portions. The designs are by Messrs. Lock- 
wood, Mawson, & Mawson, of Bradford, architects. 

Aberdeen—Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, younger, of 
Ellon, minister plenipotentiary at Stuttgart, has 
addressed a letter to the Church of England 
Bishop of Aberdeen, in favour of erecting a cathe- 
dral church in connection with the Episcopal body 
there. Mr. Gordon points to the associations 
which might make it desirable that St. Andrew’s 
Church should become the cathedral of the dio- 
cese ; but the building is unsuitable. He, there- 
fore, suggests the idea of adding to the plan and 
funds subscribed for St. Mary’s Church, so much 
as would be requisite, in order to give the con- 
templated edifice the type and size of a cathe- 
dral church. Mr. Gordon suggests the raising of 
the necessary funds, 8,000/. to 10,000/., by subd- 
scription. 

Cork.—The east window of St. Vincent’s Church, 
Sunday’s Well, Cork, has been filled with stained 
glass, and other artistic features have been added 
to the interior. The five great lancets of the east 
window, which contain, we are told, upwards of 
400 feet of glass, represent a series of large groups 
of the life of the patron of the church and the 
founder of the Institute under whose care it is 
placed. All these groups are on a large scale, so 
as to be quite eusily made out and distinguished 
from the most distant portion of the building. In 
addition to these are a line of gigantic represen- 
tations of the Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, St. 
Vincent, St. Patrick, and St. Finbarr. This work 
of art was designed by Mr. George Goldie, the 
architect to whom the interior finishing and fit- 
tings of the church have been intrusted; and the 
glass-work was executed by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The side screens flanking the 
chance] are executed in Caen stone, carved in the 
cornices and snaces between the arches, and with 
sculptured capitals and polished marble shafts. 
Their solid basements are inlaid towards the side 
chapels with embossed and enamelled tiles. The 
reredos of the high altar has been completed by 
extending it across the chancel to the side walls, 
with panellings carved, and marble shafts. On 
the epistle side of the altar have been constructed 
the piscina and credence table, and sedilia. The 
latter is a carved oak bench, with back and elbows, 
and an arrangement hy which the vestments 
escape crushing; the whole set in a moulded arch 
of stone, with marble shafts, and a bust of our 
Lord, nearly life-size, projecting from the face of 
the pediment above. The pulpit is of Caen stone ; 
and, like the ancient ambos of the early churches 
in Rome, has a projecting desk of the same mate- 





rial ; ‘which, by an arrangement, forms a niche for 


St. John. The stonework is by Mr. Lane, of 
Dublin. 

Tuam.—The dean and chapter, with the paro- 
chial clergy of the diocese of Tuam, having re- 
solved to take steps for making the cathedral 
worthy of the importance of its situation, invited 
several architects to submit sketches. Those 
sent in by Messrs. Deane were approved of, and 
instructions have been given for making the re- 
quisite working drawings. It will be remembered, 
that at the west end of the building stands a 
relic of Irish antiquity of interesting character— 
obviously the chancel with the chancel or tri- 
umphal arch (as Dr. Petrie calls it) of an abbey. 
This chancel at present forms the porch, and the 
triumphal arch the western entrance, to the modern 
structure; the centre opening of the triplet at 
the east end of the old chancel being cut down to 
the ground. What is the precise date of the 
building used as cathedral it is difficult to ascer- 
tain. Probably in the seventeenth century (when 
an ugly tower was also erected), the windows of a 
structure of the fourteenth century were worked 
up into what was in all likelihood intended for 
the choir of a future cathedral. This is the build- 
ing which is used for Divine Service now, and is 
entered through the ancient chancel. The modern 
building is unworthy of consideration. The win- 
dows, moreover, are not interesting. This being 
the condition of things, the architect had no easy 
task in arranging a new edifice in connection with 
the old buildings. The view taken of the matter 
by Messrs. Deane was, that at all events the old 
chancel should remain, not only in situ, but restored 
as far as possible to its original relative position 
with respect to the rest of the church. This was 
only to be accomplished by building the new 
cathedral westward of the old chancel. They pro- 
pose therefore to do so ; leaving the ancient chapel, 
as the easternmost portion of the cathedral, un- 
restored and untouched, except by the building 
up of the portion of wall removed from under the 
central opening of triplet. It will then form a 
second choir or lady chapel; a reredos being erected 
under the arch for the altar of the new choir. 
The old building would receive such stone roof as 
would thoroughly protect it, but otherwise be left 
to tell its own story. The modern buildings 
would, by this arrangement, require to be re- 
moved. Tuam Cathedral, besides its diocesan 
duties, performing also those of a parochial church, 
the new building will not present all the features 
of a complete cathedral, but will include as many 
as are consistent with its other uses. Messrs. 
Deane’s design is essentially an Irish cathedral, 
in plan and style; the cathedrals of Kilkenny and 
St. Patrick, Dublin, having served for models in 
many respects. The characteristic crenellated 
battlements have been adopted throughout. The 
church is cruciform, and consists of a choir fitted 
up with the bishop’s throne, stalls, subcelle, &c., 
extending to the eastern arch of the central tower. 
The choir is 43 feet long and 23 feet wide; tran- 
septs, 29 feet wide; nave, having five arches, 23 
feet wide; aisles, 11 feet. There are no aisles to 
the choir ; but on the south side are a vestry for 
parish purposes, and a robing-room. The organ 
is over the parish vestry, opening into the choir 
and east side of the south transept. The choir 
will be separated from the nave only by a low 
screen, extending as far as the stalls; viz., about 
4 feet at each side; the central part being entirely 
unscreened. The congregation will occupy four 
bays of the nave, the transepts, the space under 
tower, and the part of choir unoccupied by the 
members of the cathedral establishment. The 
pulpit will be placed near the north-east pier of 
the tower, so as to be perfectly visible from any 
part of the building. The roofs are open-timber, 
for economy; but it was strongly recommended 
to groin the choir at least. Early thirteenth cen- 
tury is the date of the style adopted. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hurstpierpoint (Sussex). — The new college, 
commenced in 1861, is built from designs fur- 
nished by the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter. It con- 
sists of two large quadrangles. The school-rooms, 
class-rooms, aud library occupy the northern wing, 
the dormitories the south ; the central building 
being occupied by the rooms appropriated by the 
provost, masters, &c. It has a cloister running 
round the entire building. At the north side of 
the upper quadrangle is the dining-hall, with a 
temporary chapel under; and at the east end of 
this portion of the building a new chapel is being 
erected, of which the chief stone has just been 
laid. The intended chapel building will consist of 
chapel and ante-chapel, with south transept and 








tower at north-west angle seven bays in length, 
The total size of the chapel will be 120 feet by 
37 feet, and of the ante-chapel 37 feet by 25 feet. 
The windows are to be of geometric tracings ; 
the roof to have arched ribs and columns coming 
down to the spring of the windows ; total height, 
42 feet. The designs are furnished, and the work 
is being superintended, by Mr. William Slater, the 
architect of the college. The builders are Messrs, 
Jackson & Shaw, of London, and the works were 
commenced on the 9th of August. 

Thorne.—- The foundation-stone of Brooke’s 
Charity School has been laid at Thorne. The new 
buildings are to be erected near the site of the old 
school belonging to the trustees (until recently 
occupied as a school by the trustees of Travis’s 
charity), and which has been pulled down to 
make way for the new erections. The building 
now in progress consists of a principal or main 
portion, the school lying on the northern por- 
tion of the site. The main building contains the 
master’s residence, and communicates with the 
school by the board-room. The boys’ school will 
be 47 feet long by 18 feet wide, 14 feet to the 
wall-plate, and 28 feet to the ridge. There will 
be accommodation for 140 children. The general 
character of the building will be Domestic Gothic, 
as exhibited by some of the plainer conventual 
buildings of that style. The side nearest to King. 
street will be the principal front, and display a 
gable, pierced by a three-light window, with Per- 
pendicular tracery flanked by a porch, over which 
will rise a bell-turret. The tower containing the 
approach to the board-room and the master’s resi- 
dence will be pierced by two windows on either 
side of the entrance door, each consisting of three 
lights, with dormer windows to light the chamber 
story. The materials of the front face will be red 
bricks with stone dressings. 

Birmingham.—St. Barnabas’ District Schools 
are nearly completed. The building will accom- 
modate upwards of 500 children. The principal 
front is towards Ryland-street, two stories high, 
of plain Gothic design, and constructed of brick- 
work. The centre, forming the class-rooms, is 
raised three or four feet to form an area to the 
basement, with three two-light windows on each 
story, and gables over the centre windows on the 
upper floor. On each side are projections forming 
school-entrances, one for boys and the other for 
girls. The ground-floor, which is appropriated to 
the boys, comprises a large class-room towards 
Ryland-street, and a school-room in the rear, 
60 feet by 30 feet, and 15 feet high. The girls 
are placed on the upper floor, which is approached 
by flights of stone steps, and contains a school- 
room of similar size to that of the boys, with open- 
timbered roof, 26 feet high. There is also a 
class-room, 33 feet by 15 feet, with a moveable 
partition, enabling it to be thrown open to the 
girls’ school, which will then form a room 75 feet 
long by 30 wide. A small playground is provided 
for the boys and girls, with all requisite conve- 
niences. The whole of the buildings are to be 
warmed with hot water. The works are being 
executed by Messrs. Barnsley & Sons, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Bateman, the architect, at 
a cost, including fittings, of about 1,600/. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Cilgerron Church (South Wales).—Three twin- 
light stained-glass windows have been erected in 
this church, executed by Mr. Ballantine, of Edin- 
burgh. One for the baptistery contains the 
baptism of Christ, and Christ blessing little Chil- 
dren. The other two windows have illustrations 
of the works of mercy. The subjects are sur- 
mounted with early Decorated canopies, richly 
coloured. In the draperies the lights are brought 
out by partial removal of the flashed colours. 

Asylum Church, Denbigh (North Wales).—A 
three-light altar window, with tracery, has been 
erected in this church, executed by Mr. Ballantine. 
In the central light is a figure of Christ as the 
Good Shepherd. In the other lights are figures 
of St. Luke and St. John. 

St. Saviour’s, Bridge of Allan (Scotland).— 
Three stained-glass windows have been placed in 
the chancel of this church. The window over the 
altar consists of five lights, with tracery above. 
The whole of the tracery is filled up with stained 
glass, also the middle light, in which is a painting 
of the Crucifixion. The window in the south aisle 
of the chancel contains two lights, one represent- 
ing our Lord blessing little Children, the other our 
Lord as the Good Shepherd. We understand that 
these are a memorial of the baptism and confir- 
mation of two members of the congregation. 
They were executed by Mr. Ballantine. 2 

St. Mary’s, Aylesbury.—A stained-glass window 
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has lately been placed in the south aisle of this | 
church. The subject is Christ blessing little 
Children: it stands near the old Norman font, 
and was executed by Mr. C. Gibbs, of London, at 
the cost of Mr. Bigg, a descendant of a very old 
family in the parish. There are now eleven of the 
windows filled; viz., seven in the chancel, two in 
the north chapel, and two in the south aisle. 
Several others are promised. The great west 
window is in hand, by Messrs. O’Connor, and we 
understand will be placed in the Great Exhibition 
of 1862 before it is fixed in its appointed place. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Hastings and St. Leonard’s.—The Local Board 
of Health, for upwards of two years, have been 
discussing the necessity of, and attempting to 
arrange for, the erection of a fish-market, on land 
occupied by a fish-stall and some boat-shops, 
adjoining the Custom House. The preliminaries 
for acquiring the site have just been made at a 
recent meeting of the Board. At the same meet- 
ing, the question of the appointment of a surveyor 
was under consideration for two hours and a half. 
Sixty-one applicants had sent in testimonials ; and, 
after these were read, a vote was taken as to 
whether the candidates should be retained or ex- 
cluded from further competition. The list was 
in this mode reduced to twenty persons, and the 
Board then adjourned. 

Halifax.—The corporation have in view the 
carrying out of what is known as the Lud- 
denden Valley Waterworks scheme, by which a 
large increase to the present water supply will be 
effected. The corporation have parliamentary 
powers to take the water, under certain con- 
ditions, in that valley; but the borrowing powers 
upon the waterworks are exhausted. Application 
is to be made to Parliament for additional powers 
in reference to this and other matters. It is com- 
puted that the carrying out of the Luddenden 
water scheme. will involve an outlay of about 
80,0007. Up to the present time the outlay on 
the waterworks has been upwards of 130,000/. 

Granton (near Edinburgh).—Works are now 
being carried on at Granton, in the formation of 
the new harbour, by the Duke of Buccleuch. The 
Western Breakwater, which supports a pier tra- 
versed by the new branch of the Caledonian Rail- 
way, leaves the shore a little to the west of the 
patent slip, while the Eastern Breakwater begins 
at a point on the Edinburgh and Granton Railway, 
at a considerable distance from the pier. Both of 
them stretch out a considerable distance seaward, 
and then bend inwards like two segments of a 
semi-circle, with the pier betwixt them. The 
surface inclosed amounts in all to 131 acres; 77 
of which, between the pier and the Western 
Breakwater, constitute the Western, and 55 to 
the east of the pier form the Eastern Harbour. 
The entrance, during the ordinary spring tides, 
1s 14 feet deep at low water; and, as the 
average tidal rise may be taken at 16 feet, 
the depth at high water will be about 30 feet. 
The western pier is raised upon the founda- 
tion of a comparatively old breakwater. The 
new pier has, however, to a large extent been 
built up from the foundation. It is altogether 
about 800 yards in length; and for about 600 
yards of that distance it is protected on the west 
side by a wall, about 10 feet in height, built of 
large block soft stone brought from Burntisland 
and St. Andrews, The stone for the breakwater 
and pier (which is also in blocks of immense size), 
Fea from the Duke of Buccleuch’s quarry at 

ranton, The roadway is from 24 to 30 feet 
broad, and is furnished with a double set of tram- 
Ways. Two powerful steam cranes have been 
=— on the new pier, The stone-work founda- 

ions underneath the cranes have all been laid by 


means of the diving-bell. T J 
water has no pier, die he Eastern Break 








ACCIDENTS TO PERSON AND PROPERTY. 


Fatal Ladder Slips in London.—Mr. G. S 
Brent has held two inquests on the bodies of 
oe both of whom lost their lives through 

€ insecure position of ladders while they were 
engaged at work. One was a painter and glazier, 
pr was engaged in washing the walls of a staircase 
at No. 8, Fitzroy-square. He had fixed a plank 
across a ladder and a pair of steps; and while en- 
er in his work the ladder slipped, and he fell 
oa the ground from a height of 16 or 18 feet ; sus- 

rhe a fracture of the skull, with extravasation 

of blood on the brain, from which he died. The 
Pe case was that of a slater at the top of 

€ house in Poe’s-court, Oxford-street. He had 





fastened a ladder by means of a cord to a stack of 


chimneys; and while upon the ladder it slipped, 
and he was thrown over the parapet of the house 
into the court. He shortly afterwards expired 
under singular circumstances. The deceased re- 
ceived a rupture of the spleen and lining mem- 
brane of the chest, fracture of the thigh bone 
within the joint, and fracture of the pelvis: there 
was also a quantity of extravasated blood found in 
the anterior portion of the brain. Notwithstand- 
ing all these injuries, however, they were not the 
immediate cause of death. The occurrence hap- 
pened shortly after the deceased had taken his 
dinner ; and the injuries sustained impeding di- 
gestion, the food was ejected ; during which action 
the air passages were filled with the food, and 
choking was the result. 

Fail from a Scaffolding at Norwich.—A brick- 
layer in the employ of Messrs. Ling & Balls, 
builders, who was pointing the brickwork on the 
parapet of the new building at the corner of the 
Upper Market, fell recently from the scaffolding, 
a height of 54 feet, upon a heap of lime below, 
which no doubt broke his fall, or the unfortunate 
fellow must have been killed on the spot. He 
sustained a compound fracture of the left leg, and 
a dislocation of the right ankle; having fallen on 
his feet. 

Verdict of Manslaughter against a Contractor 
at Bristol.—The body of an old man having been 
found dead in a culvert, near St. Philip’s-marsh ; 
an inquest was held on the body ; when evidence 
was led to the effect that the culvert was in course 
of construction, and not sufficiently protected at 
the time. The jury returned a verdict of “ man- 
slaughter” against Abraham Adams, the con- 
tractor ; who was forthwith committed to take his 
trial at the next Gloucester Assizes. The coroner 
said he was willing to take bail, himself in 202, 
and two sureties of 10/7. each, for his appearance 
at that time. 

Sewer Accident at Stockport.—As a heavy load 
of timber was leaving the goods depédt at the 
Heaton Norris Railway Station, the main sewer 
under Wellington-road gave way ; making a breach 
of several feet in diameter and depth, into which 
one side of the lurry fell, overbalancing the timber, 
which was precipitated to the ground, but fortu- 
nately without any personal injury. 

Explosion of another Gasometer.—At Bury a 
gas tank in one of the carriage-sheds of the East 
Lancashire Railway Station, used in experiments 
for lighting railway carriages with gas, exploded 
on putting a light to the gas, which was being 
“washed out ;” the purpose being to burn it in- 
stead of allowing it to escape. The man who 
applied the light was thrown eleven yards from 
the spot, together with pieces of the tank, and he 
was instantly killed, the body being much muti- 
lated. Damage was also done to the premises ad- 
joining, and a boy was injured. The cause of the 
explosion is said to be “‘ unknown, though various 
suggestions have been made as to it ;” but there 
is only one way, we suspect, of explaining it,— 
namely, that air has been allowed to mix with the 
gas to a certain extent, so as to constitute the 
well-known explosive mixture of gas ard air, from 
which all such explosions take place. 

Fall of a Church Beli at Kirkealdy.—An acci- 
dent has occurred at the quoad sacra chapel in 
Pathhead, Kirkcaldy, through the falling of the 
bell, whereby five persons were more or less in- 





jured. Operations had been commenced for the 
purpose of raising the bell to its place ; but, after it 
had been hoisted up to a considerable height, the | 
rope which was being used gave way ; and the bell | 
fell through the floor of the tower on which those | 
engaged in raising it were standing. The minister | 
of the chapel, with four others, were all either cut | 
or bruised—the principal sufferer being the 
beadle. 





MATTERS THAT INTEREST US, IN THE 
MANCHESTER CONGRESS. 


The Manchester Gas Works.—In a paper read 
by Mr. J. Shuttleworth, some account was given 
of the Manchester Gasworks, more especially since | 
they have been placed under the management of | 
the Town Council. The consequences had been | 
highly important. To the inhabitants it had sup- 
plied the best and cheapest light that exists. To 
the public at large it had contributed regularly 
funds for widening old and forming new streets to 
an extent that had afforded needful accommoda- 
tion for the vast increase of traffic, of population, 
and merchandise, which had grown up. Before 
the establishment of the present works it was the 
standing and universal reproach of Manchester 
that it was the worst and most inconveniently- 
built town in Enrope. Such were the exigencies 
of the town in this respect that at a meeting of 











the Commissioners of Police, in 1827, a scheme of 
necessary improvements to meet the rapidly ad- 
vancing wants of the community was brought 
forward which involved an estimated cost of 
from one to one and a half million sterling. He 
thought it was a happy circumstance for Manches- 
ter, in a threatened necessity of such vital im- 
portance to its prosperity, that a fund existed in 
the profits of the gasworks of sufficient magnitude 
to equal the demand. That those estimates were 
not overrated was clear from the fact that, in ad- 
dition to improvements still in progress and still 
wanted, the payments from the gas profits for the 
purposes then contemplated have amounted to 
more than 700,0007., besides debts incurred that 
were yet owing. In the first year of the estab- 
lishment of the gasworks the profits amounted to 
2637. 10s. 5d. In the following seven years they 
amounted to 20,0007.; and of this 15,0007. to 
17,0007. were paid towards the erection of the 
town hall. From 1825 to 1839 inclusive—from 
the date of the first Gas Act to the grant of the 
charter, a period of fifteen years—the profit was 
nearly 172,000/., or an average of 11,5002. a 
year; and from 1840, when he became a mem- 
ber of the Gas Committee, to 1859, when that 
connection ceased, a term of nineteen years, they 
amounted to 660,000/., or an average of nearly 
35,0002. a year, or treble that of the preceding 
fifteen years. The price to the consumer during 
the same period had been reduced from about 
16s. to 4s. 6d. (in 1859) per 1,000 feet; and, but 
for a resolution of the Town Council in 1851, 
by which one-half of the profits was diverted 
from improvements to relieve the water-rate, 
would certainly have been reduced ten years ago 
to a medium of 4s. per 1,000 feet. According 
to the last published report of the Gas Com- 
mittee, to June 24, 1860, the amount of capital 
in gasworks was 501,326; gas produced in the 
year ending June, 1860, 779,150,000 cubic feet ; 
rental, 154,6587., which was equal to an average 
charge of about 3s. 10$d. per 1,000 feet. The 
price of gas within the city is from 3s. 8d. to 4s., 
or a medium of 3s.10d. The cost of cannel is 
56,1771., equal to 1s. 34d. per 1,000 feet; can- 
nel consumed, 76,039 tons, which showed a pro- 
duction of 10,240 feet per ton. 

The Hydraulic Press.—Mr. Edward T. Bellhouse 
read a paper “On the Origin and Applications of 
the Hydraulic Press.” The subject was divided 
into two parts, firstly, the origin and principle of 
the hydraulic press; and secondly, its numerous 
and varied applications ; with a more minute de- 
scription of some specific processes; combining 
more or less of novelty in application or design. 
The origin was traced to Joseph Bramah, in 1785 ; 
and the principle of operation was explained with 
the aid of diagrams and drawings. In adverting 
to instances of its application the following were 
mentioned, and large drawings were exhibited in 
illustration :—The lifting of the hydraulic tubes, 
the launching of the Great Eastern, the raising of 
ships by hydraulic lift, the packing and pressing 
of goods in Manchester warehouses, wool-pressing 
in Australia, and cotton-pressing in India and 
Egypt, hay-packing for the Crimea, in 1854, 
making clay tubes for drainage, and making lead 
pipes; with the pressing of oil, stearine, hops, 
bark, &c.; the proving of beams, and experiments 
on compression of materials. Speaking of the 
modern Manchester Shipping warehouse, Mr. Bell- 
house instanced that of Mr. Sam Mendel as 
having a steam-engine of thirty-horse power, 
twelve presses of 12 inches diameter, and four 
smaller ones, the whole capable of exerting an 
aggregate pressure of 3,000 tons. The apparatus 
packs per day of ten hours 450 bales of 4 cwt. 


each, equalling 90 tons of Manchester goods. 


A combined lever and hydraulic press for packing 
cotton for India was fully described and illustrated 
by means of a large drawing, as recently made 
with the latest improvements; and an improved 
lever stopcock was exhibited. Mr. ° Bellhouse 
alluded to the nicety of workmanship and skill in 
the operation required in the construction of the 
hydraulic press ; and concluded by expressing the 
wish that Mr. Bessemer or some other experi- 
mentist on metals would turn attention to the 
production of some metal combining lightness 
with great strength, in order that the parts of 
presses now made so heavy in cast iron may be 
made so as to be easily transportable in foreign 
countries, where means of easy transport cannot 
be had. ; 
Wrought-iron Girders.—Dr. Fairbairn, F.R.S., 
read a paper “On the Vibratory Action and con- 
tinued Changes of Load upon Wrought-iron 
Bridges and Girders.” He had made perhaps 
more than two hundred bridges upon his formula, 
which had so far proved satisfactory. His method 
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was to deduct first the weight of the bridge, and 
then to leave the remaining strength for the rolling 
load. If the Conway Bridge were raised to the 
proportion required by the Board of Irade, it 
would add greatly to its weight, and in his opinion 
tend to destroy it. He advised that uo tubes or 
girders should exceed: one-fourth the breaking 
weight ; and that the remaining three-fourths 
should be left to sustain the rolling load; being in 
the ratio of 6 to 1. 

Water and Lead Pipes.—Mr. William Wallace, 
of Glasgow, read a paper “On the Composition 
and Properties of the Water in Loch Katrine, as 
supplied to Glasgow.” In connection with the 
Sanitary Association of Manchester, he had tested 
300 samples of water,and the following conclusions 
had been arrived at :—That the water supplied to 
Manchester and passing through a lead pipe, used 


as a supply pipe, was four days highly charged | 
with lead compounds; and that the quantity | 


gradually decreased for six weeks, when the water | that this, in an average business, compared with 


ceased to absorb lead. But if during that time 


the water were allowed to remain in contact with | 
the pipe for twelve hours, its action was still very | 
marked ; and at the end of six weeks the water | 
still contained two tenths of a grain of lead per | 
gallon ; and after six months one thirtieth of a/| 
grain wasto be found. He concluded his remarks | 


by stating that, in allowing water to remain some 


time in the pipes, and then again bringing them | 


into constant use, the action of the water on the 
pipes was greatly increased. 

Arsenic in Paperhangings.—Dr. Macadam read 
a paper “On the Proportion of Arsenic in Paper- 
hangings.” He said that in the majority of green 
paperhangings arsenic was present in rough 
powder. He was told that generally flock paper 
did not contain arsenic. He exhibited several green 
papers in which arsenic was deposited in a rough 
condition. When he struck one of them with his 
hand a cloud of dust arose; it was arsenic which 
had been placed over the surface of the paper. In 
those packages of envelopes where there were 
twenty-five to each package, each packet was 
packed in a band of green paper to keep the 
envelopes together. If one purchased two packets, 
or fifty envelopes, there were to be found 2 3 grains 
of arsenic in the green paper bands. He had found 
as much as forty grains of arsenic in the square 
foot of green paper. With regard to the injury 
which such arsenic papers had upon the system, 
the injury in no case was carried so far as to lead 
to actual poisoning. 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


Srr,—The pointed remarks which from time to 
time appear in the Builder on this vexed ques- 
tion ought really to awaken attention. We see 
about us every day men of other vocations, who, 
at our own age, and in a position not any better 
than our own, unquestionably realize with less 
personal labour much larger incomes. This ought 
not to be so: the public do not expect it: they 
do not wish it. 

It is well kuown that lawyers are very unwilling 
(when it suits their purpose) to recognize, asa 
really legal custom, the mode of charging by 5 per 
cent. commission, When, therefore, we complain 
that this customary rate is too low tobe remu- 
nerative, this inquiry is forced upon us,—how 
came we to understand that it is customary ? And 
when again we deplore the impossibility of alter- 
ing the custom, the question returns,—what 
renders it unalterable ?>—how did it arise >—what 
gives it authority ? 

My own opinion is that the germ of the custom, 
the only tangible tradition which has come down 
to us from our predecessors, is a charge of 5 per 
cent. for surveying alone, not including any draw- 
ings, but including an adjustment of accounts. In 
proof of this, I have frequently been assured that 
every man of that most respectable old school 
whose members are now either lately deceased or 
in venerable retirement, was in the habit of charg- 
ing for all drawings separately, and also for time 
in travelling. In fact, there are certain well- 
known practitioners still at work who invariably 
charge so, and make no secret of defying custom. 
Ihave myself also been asked by clients, “ whe- 
ther my 5 per cent. was to include drawings,”— 
a significant testimony that there is some notion 
in the public mind of a lingering custom to the 
contrary. 

Another thing that may be affirmed, most em- 
phatically, is, that if you demand of half a dozen 
of the best “authorities” a detailed application 
of the 5 per cent. custom, you will receive just 
exactly six discordant opinions. In fact, it is 
notorious, from the reports of a score of disputed 
cases, that these opinions will not only differ in 


. 


minutia, but flatly contradict each other upon the 
most essential questions of every-day practice. So 
much for the custom; for every one is perfectly 
sure that his opinion is founded upon “the uni- 
versal custom.” IfI suggest the question, whe- 
ther it has ever happened that an “ authority” 
has been able to offer his retaining lawyer a choice 
of customs, I do so not to endorse the pungent 
remark of the judge, that a “surveyor will 
swear to anything that is necessary,” but to 
point to yet another argument as to the real 
value of the custom. And many more might be 
pointed to ; indeed, it can scarcely be denied that, 
if counsel’s opinion were taken upon the whole 
case, it would show that custom is all at sea. 

The most usual application of the custom being 
apparently that 5 per cent. shall pay for the ordi- 








nary routine of designs, plans, and superintendence 
of contract, and no more, and that all else shall be 
charged extra; what is universally affirmed is 


an average business of any other kind, does not 
pay. It may frequently pay upon the transaction 
individully ; but it allows no margin for that 
loss and waste which in all descriptions of business 
now-a-days make an important item. 

May I venture to direct the best attention of 
your readers to these hasty observations? and 
especially to ask whether any one can give us 
early facts as to the history of the 5 per cent. 
charge ? F. R. I. B. A, 








“GREAT EASTERN.” 


REFERRING to the disaster which has befallen 
the “mammoth ship,” I would suggest that such 
large steam vessels should have two screws, one 
on each side of the rudder, equally distant from 
it. Thereby the action of the lee screw singly 
would bring the ship’s head to the wind, and the 
alternate working of both screws, fast and slow, 
would effect steering, if the rudder should be dis- 
abled ; whilst the combined power of both might 
cause paddle-boxes to be needless. 

GrorGcE Watcort, C.E. 








MASTERS AND MEN, 


Srr,—At the last meeting of the London 
Master Builders’ Society, the secretary (Mr. 
Wailes) mentioned that he had received letters 
from leading firms in different parts of the country, 
urging that a general association of master 
builders throughout England should be formed 
for the sole purpose of coming to an agree- 
ment as to reckoning wages by the hour. In 
London the system may now be said to be firmly 
established, as also (I believe) in Edinburgh. Let 
the country masters, therefore, generally, express 
their wishes before the next monthly meeting of 
the London Builders, which will be in about a 
fortnight’s time, and an end will be put to the 
arbitrary dictation of the Masons’ Society, who I 
see have gone so far in Liverpool as to impose a 
fine of 20/7. on a master, as a condition of his 
being allowed to resume work! The journeymen 
masons are united throughout England. Why not 
the masters? It is the only way for us to keep 
the control of our own business. 

A Lonpon BUILDER. 





Srr,—Allow me to state that the stonemasons engaged 
upon Lord Overstone’s new mansion (under Messrs. 
Broadbent, of Leicester, the contractors), to the number 
of seventy, struck work, without a day’s notice, on 
Friday last, for a rise of wages of 6d. a day per man, 
although paid the full county and town of Northampton 
wages of 4s. 6d. a day for banker hands, and 5s. a day for 
setters. A majority of ¢wo carried the resolution. The 
minority, who would be contented to work, are afraid of 
the vengeance of the terrible inquisition that reigns 
supreme over the minds, persons, and pockets of these 
weak, misguided, misnamed free masons. The emissaries 
of the leading strikers of the day have been busy here ; 
and hence the strike against one of the acknowledged 
best and most liberal provincial firms, with a long, per- 
haps, hard winter approaching (God help the poor wives 
and children); and this in a free country: those that 
would, dare not work ! E. D., Managing Foreman. 

P.S.—Messrs. Broadbent have resolved to refuse the 
men’s demands, under any circumstances, 








ROAD MAKING. 


WHEN an unscientific warehouse clerk starts 
out of his sphere and attempts to turn road- 
maker, no wonder if the product of his brain shall 
be of an impracticable character. At the risk, 
therefore, of my project being of such a nature, I 
send you the following:—Walking to my daily 
occupation, I have the opportunity of observing 
the woodway of part of Gracechurch-street, and 
also the side ironways of part of Fenchurch- 
street, and my brain has mingled the wood and 
iron together in the following order. I propose 
to cast honeycombed blocks of iron, about 2 feet 








by 3 feet, and about 6 inches in depth, and to be 
flat-surfaced on the under side. Into these honey- 
combed spaces (which might also be concave, 
cubical, or diamond-shaped, as might be considered 
best), I propose to insert blocks of hard wood, 
dipped in marine glue, causing them slightly to 
give upon great pressure, and which glue I sup. 
pose would likewise fasten them. I would have 
these blocks of wood rise about half an inch above 
the surface of the iron, affording a surer footing 
for horses as well as deadening the sound of the 
traffic. I would prepare these blocks completely 
before laying them, which I propose to do upon a 
bed of concrete, and then I imagine a most 
durable roadway (though, doubtless, at the first 
an expensive one), would be the result. 
J. N. Ossorn, 











DESTRUCTION OF SCREENS, 


Str,—Can you spare me a few lines to inform 
your readers that the rood-screen of the church of 
St. Andrew, Kingston-on-Thames, has recently 
been removed by the vicar, under the wanton pre- 
text that it obstructed the view of the chancel and 
the lantern; which said lantern he has disfigured 
by painting the mortar-lines black, which gives it 
a most ridiculous appearance. I write to you, sir, 
in the hope that giving publicity to this inexcu- 
sable piece of Vandalism might have the effect of 
preventing the destruction of any more of these 
screens, which must be so interesting to your 
architectural readers, and which are already so 
scarce that we can afford to lose no more. a 








COLOUR AND NEW PLASTER. 


S1r,—The ceiling of a church is now being plastered, 
and will be finished brown. It is intended afterwards to 
be coloured in indigo. So little time is allowed to finish 
the work,—only a month or less,—that I shall be obliged if 
any of your readers will inform me what will prevent the 
lime from absorbing the indigo. T.N.B. 








SUFFOLK GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


S1r,—Mr. Newham concludes a very deprecatory article 
in your last number, on the proposed works at the Suffolk 
General Hospital, at Bury St. Edmund’s, by asking 
whether it is yet too late to induce the governors to take 
the best obtainable advice on the matter, and reconsider 
it carefully.* 

From what I have seen of the governors, I should say 
that at any moment they would give the fullest considera- 
tion to any suggestion of practical utitity that might be 
brought before them, at any time, and from any quarter. 

Mr. Newham, it is true, laid before the governors a 
plan of his own for the enlargement of the hospital, and 
may feel a little disappointment at it having been rejected ; 
but he need not on that account consider that he alone 
has read up the authorities on such subjects, or is alone 
able to produce a perfect plan. 

I have also read the articles in the Builder, and the 
** Notes on Hospitals,’? and have also produced a plan 
which the governors have, after mature consideration, 
sanctioned; a copy of which, if you consider the matter 
of sufficient interest, I shall be happy to forward you. — 

For this I am responsible, and firmly believe that it 
will, when completed, be found to contain every require- 
ment of the most advanced sanitary knowledge. 

Joun Henry HAKEWILL. 








IS AN ARCHITECT LIABLE FOR EXTRA 
WORK ? 


A case of some interest to architects was tried in the 
Bristol County Court, on Tuesday last, before Sir J. 
Eardley Wilmot, Bart., as the judge. Mr. Charles Sidney 
Smith, carpenter and builder, sued Mr. Joseph Neale, 
architect, to recover the sum of 26/. 14s., being the cost 
of material and labour in regard to certain work done by 
the plaintiff to the new Presbyterian church, Bristol, and 
for which it was alleged that the defendant was personally 
liable. The plaintiff’s case was, that, in addition to the 
works described in the plans and specifications, various 
matters were done upon the building by the workmen 
employed in its erection. For some of the extras plaintiff 
had sued the trustees, from whom he had recovered his 
claim. The works in question, and which consisted of 
some brackets and ribs in the aisle roof, had not formed 
a portion of the claim then made, but which were omissions 
in the original plan which the architect had required 
to be supplied, and for which it was conter.ded he was 
liable. In support of this view of the case ‘ Bolt v. 
Thomas”? was cited, in which Mr. Justice Byles had 
ruled that where an architect got out the quantities 
for a tender, and charged to the contractor the com- 
mission of 2 per cent. for so doing, there was an impli 
contract between them that the quantities should be rea- 
sonably correct, and that if from being otherwise se 
contractor sustained loss, or was put to expense, On 
might recover upon an action against the architect. On 
the part of the defendant a paragraph in the contract at. 
referred t, by which it was provided that if it shoul va 
found necessary during the progress of the work to ma 3 
any alteration in the plans, or mode of finishing, it —_ 
be in the power of the architect to direct them ~— 
made. It was contended that the architect was only t 4 
agent of the building committee, and that an action = 
not lie against an agent where there were disclosed prin- 
cipals. It was further contended that the plaintiff = 
been paid for everything, and that the present = 
an afterthought, the plaintiff finding that any it = 
against the committee would be barred by the verd 
the former action. The plaintiff and defendant were both 


— 





* The inguiry is our own: our esteemed correspondent 
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examined, and the latter also called Messrs. Crisp & 
Clark, architects, and Mr. Broad, building surveyor, as 
witnesses in support of his case. — ; _ 

In giving ju¢gment the judge said the question divided 
itself into three parts. Ist. Can an action be sustained 
against an architect for work performed by his order 
when engaged in his duties as architect, and afterwards 
adopted by his principals? 2nd. Was there in the pre- 
sent case any extra work done? 3rd. If extra work was 
done, has it been paid for? As regarded the first, he 
was of opinion that in the general principle an architect 
could not be held liable for work rendered necessary, 
even by his own negligence in setting out the quantities ; 
the case of ** Bolt v. Thomas,” having reference to loss 
sustained by the builder in consequence of the negligence 
of the architect. He was of opinion that extra work 
had been done, but that the plaintiffhad been fully paid. 
Judgment was therefore given for the defendant. 








Hooks Aeceioed, 


VARIORUM. 


“ Outlines of Arithmetic,” by John Box; and 
“ Outlines of Grecian History,” by Edward Wal- 
ford, M.A., are two of Ince & Gilbert’s well-known 
series. Mr. Walford’s sketch of Grecian History 
is exceedingly well done. We may mention 
that Messrs. Blackwood have published “ The 
Book of Farm Buildings, their Arrangement and 
Construction,” by Messrs. H. Stephens and R. 8. 
Burn, towhich we shall return before long. 
“The Way Out, — a Letter to the Earl of 
Derby on the Advantages of the Suburban Cottage. 
By Henry D. Davis. Longman & Co.”—The 
author of this pamphlet contrasts the evils of 
the overcrowded town hovel, with the advantages 
of the suburban cottage, and proposes ‘the forma- 
tion of boulevards around London ; beginning with 
one stretching between Greenwich and Woolwich, 
with iron tramways for traction engines, and a 
belt of ground on either side of the way for 
cottages, the whole scheme to be realized by 
limited companies, with the object of providing 
suburban cottage accommodation for the humbler 
classes, with very cheap transit to and from the 
more populous: districts of the metropolis. The 
author trusts that the select committee suggested 
by Lord Derby will be appointed next session of 
Parliament to consider the operation of railways, 
the overcrowding they produce, and any means 
by which the railway system may be rendered 
available for promoting the health and com- 
fort of the population. “Indian Railway and 
Flotilla Guarantees. By James Mills. Mann, 
Nephews, 39, Cornhill.” Mr. Mills here gives 
extracts from the official contracts between the 
Indian Government and the several companies, as 
published by order of Parliament, with the pur- 
pose of showing that the guarantees by Govern- 
ment are delusive, and that the companies would 
rather appear to be called upon to give guarantees 
to Government in the shape of lines of route clear 
in every sense whenever Government may choose 
to purchase. “The Government,” he also re- 
marks, “ carefully guards itself, in its contracts, 
against having to bear any part of the expenses or 
losses of these projects; and, while it reserves to 
itself the right of absolute control over the works, 
and stipulates that it shall fix the fares charged for 
passengers, and the freights charged for goods ; it 
takes care to exempt itself from any participation 
in the losses, however occurring.” 














iscellanen. 


Linco Carueprat OFFicErs.—We are asked 
to insert the following as a correct statement of 
the appointments referred to in a letter from 

A Citizen,” in our last:—“The Dean and 
Chapter, at their annual audit, appointed Mr. 
Greetham, of Stainfield Hall, to be their sur- 
veyor of landed estates; and Mr. Charles Ward, 
of this city, to be their surveyor and valuer of 
Property in Lincoln and other towns, and sur- 
veyor to the cathedral fabric, in the room of Mr. 
Edward Betham, deceased. The honorary archi- 
tect to the Dean and Chapter is Mr. Buckler, of 
Oxford, who has held the appointment for several 
years.” 

ABERDEEN UnIversity.—Ngw Bvirpines.— 

he working drawings and specifications of the 
alterations and additional Buildings at Old Aber- 
deen, have _been sent down from Edinburgh, for 
the inspection of local contractors. We understand 
that the east and south sides of the quadrangle 
— to be taken down and rebuilt; the quadrangle 
ing enlarged about 40 feet southwards. The new 
ibrary, extending eastwards about 100 feet from 
romwell’s Tower, is not to be included in this 
contract. The old ivy tower is to be preserved. The 
plans have been prepared by the Crown Architect 
for Scotland, Mr. Robert Matheson. 


| GuERNsEY.— The drinking-fountain at the 
| Terres, close by the New Harbour Works, at St. 
| Peter Port, Guernsey, has been opened by the 
architect, Mr. Lyster, who is engineer of the 
| Harbour Works. This fountain does good service. 

The “ Brethren” are building a preaching-room 
| near Victoria-road, in a plain style. The material 
| is blue granite of the island. The architect is Mr. 
|Livesay, of England; and the contractors are 
| Messrs. Martin & Robilliard, of Guernsey. 

WELLINGTON SraTvE FOR Liverpoon.— A 
correspondent of the Albion, referring to the 
decision of the committee of the Wellington 
monument, says he is prepared to demonstrate 
that the advertisements as to competition were a 
farce, the decision of a portion of the committee 
having been previously arrived at. The <Adbion 
states the facts of the case to be as follows :— 
Several models, six in all, were sent in for the 
| judgment of the committee: of these, three, num- 
bered respectively 1, 4, and 5, were selected for 
further consideration ; when the choice of the 
committee fell upon the model which had been 
sent in by Mr. Lawson, of Edinburgh. The Journal 
says that the design is not only characteristic of 
the man, but isa fine specimen of artistic skill. 
Mr. Lawson was the successful competitor for the 
column on the top of which the statue is to be 
placed. Government has presented the committee 
with the necessary quantity of bronze for the 
statue and bas-reliefs. The contractors have 
difficulty, it seems, in procuring Darley Dale stone, 
as the quarries have been partially closed, and 
Manchester is taking all that can be procured for 
the new Assize Courts. Means are, however, being 
adopted to open new beds. It will require a year 
or more to model and cast the statue. 

RaitwaY TRAVELLING.—The number of tra- 
véllers by railway in the United Kingdom last 
year was 163,435,678, besides 47,894 holders of 
season and periodical tickets; showing an average of 
between five and six journeys in the year for every 
one in the kingdom. The trains, passenger and 
goods trains together, travelled 102,243,692 miles, 
which is further than going 4,000 times round the 
world: 267,184 horses and 357,474 dogs made 
railway journeys; and the goods traffic comprised 
12,083,503 cattle, sheep, and pigs, and 89,857,719 
tons of minerals and general merchandise. The 
receipts of the railways (10,433 miles in length at 
the close of the year) from all sources of traffic 
were 27,766,6221., of which 13,085,756/. came from 
passenger traffic and the mails, and the residue 
from goods, The expenditure was 13,187,368/., or 
47 per cent., leaving rather more than 14,500,000/. 
net receipts. The compeusation paid for accidents 
and losses amounted to 181,170/. The quantity 
of rolling-stock was 5,801 locomotives, 15,076 
passenger engines, and 180,574 waggons for goods 
traffic. Comparing last year with the year before, 
notwithstanding the bad weather, the passengers 
increased by 13,600,000, the minerals by 8,600,000 
tons, the receipts by above 2,000,000/., the miles 
travelled by trains by nearly 9,000,000. 3,896,960 
trains ran in the course of the year 1860, upwards 
of 10,000 a-day. 

THE Water or LerrH.—The Edinburgh News 
says :—“ The Builder condemned the conduct of 
our town councillors—and justly so, to some 
extent—advising them, for a season at least, to 
give less attention to divinity and more to sewers— 
a bit of counsel not very pleasing, however neces- 
sary and practicable. The town council of Leith 
has taken the advice ; or perhaps had not the mis- 
fortune to need it; and, with the aid of well-tried 
and experienced engineers, has proposed a remedy 
for the Water of Leith. It is briefly—the con- 
struction of conduits, commencing immediately to 


possible, the line of the river to St. Bernard’s 
Well, whence to St. Mark’s-place, above which 
the conduit would cross the river, proceeding to 
Bonnington, and onward till it reached Tower- 
street, at the Shore of Leith ; having passed along 
the whole of which, and intercepted all the drainage 
of South Leith. The conduit, it is proposed, 
would be formed partly of iron and partly of 
masonry, increasing in capacity according to the 
amount and nature of the ‘sewage,’ and of such 
a size as to enable men to enter it for the purpose 
of examination or repair. Such is briefly the 
plan, and it seems a very feasible one. The only 
other important points are the cost and how to 
raise it. And here a new difficulty may arise. At 
a rough estimate, the Leith portion, from low- 
water mark to Bonnington, would cost 25,000/.: 
and that of Edinburgh, from Bonnington to Colt- 
bridge, 28,0007. ; thus making a total exp:nditure 
of 53,0002. Too much time has been lost : too long 
have we allowed the festering sore to do its deadly 
work : surely now there will be vigour of action.” 





the west of Coltbridge, and following, as nearly as | 





Gas.—The report of the Wolverhampton Gas 
Company, after recommending a dividend of five 
per cent., free of income tax, states that the re- 
duction of the maximum price to 3s. 9d. per 1,000 
feet had given general satisfaction to the cus- 
tomers, and was expected to lead to a greatly 
increased consumption. The report of the Sun- 
derland Gas Company states that increasing busi- 
ness enables the directors to declare a dividend of 
43 per cent. for the half-year; which, in ad- 
dition to 3} per cent. already received, makesa 
total of 8 per cent. for the year. The Kirrie- 
muir Gas Company have got an additional tank, 
with gasometer, finished. It is the work of Mr. 
Kerr, Links Foundry, Montrose, and is capable of 
containing 23,000 cubic feet of gas. The old one 
holds about 10,000 feet, so that the aggregate 
between them is 33,000 cubic feet. Consumers 
are anticipating a considerable reduction in price. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES ARCHZOLOGICAL Associs- 
TION.—The last excursion for this season, under 
the auspices of the above-named society, took place 
last week; when about 114 persons visited the 
ancient and interesting city of Oxford. A single 
day is, of course, a period far too limited to allow 
of a thorough examination of the almost innumer- 
able points of interest with which Oxford abounds ; 
and the visitors were consequently obliged to make 
a selection, or rather to adopt the choice made for 
them by Messrs. J. H. Chamberlain and C. E, 
Mathews, the honorary secretaries, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Acland, Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. Spiers, 
aud other gentlemen at Oxford. The only fault of 
the programme was that it crowded rather too 
much work into the day; but this could scarcely 
have been avoided, as the visitors were naturally 
anxious to see as much as could possibly be seen, 
although the gratification of this desire might in 
some measure abridge the time required for the 
satisfactory examination of particular buildings. 

South Wates InsTiTUTE OF ENGINEERS.— 
The annual general meeting of the members of 
this Institution was held in Swansea, on Friday 
and Saturday in last week. The Royal Insti- 
tution of South Wales had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Society, and the theatre of the build- 
ing was appropriately fitted up. There was no 
public business transacted on Friday. The mem- 
bers and friends assembled on Saturday in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, Mr. Lionel 
Brough, the president, in the chair. After the 
president’s address, Mr. H. Cossham, F.G.S., read 
a paper on “ The Working of Thin Seams of 
Coal,” and made some remarks on the mining 
school of Bristol. A discussion took place on the 
first paper, and also a paper by Mr. Sims, on 
“The Cornish Engine.” Mr. C. James then read 
a paper “On Underground Machinery,” which 
was also discussed ; and another paper by Mr. R. 
Schmidt, on ‘“‘ Professor Zeuner’s Diagram, for 
showing the Motion of the Slide Valve,” was read ; 
and the proceedings then terminated with some 
formal business ; after which a dinner took place, 
with the usual accompaniments. 

New Use ror SzawgEp.—Mr. E. Legou has 
presented a report to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
on the employment of seaweed, applied in layers 
against the thin walls of habitations, to prevent 
sudden variations in and excess of temperature. 
The marine alge, such as seawrack, may be termed, 
says Mr. Legou, a sea-wool, which has this advan- 
tage over ordinary wool, that it does not harbour 
insects, and undergoes no change by dryness or 
humidity, provided it be not exposed to the solar 
rays: in that case it undergoes a complete trans- 
formation: from being brown and flexible, it be- 
comes white and almost rigid. In the dark, on 
the contrary, it is unchangeable, unfermentable, 
imputrescent, uninflammable, and unattackable 
by insects. At first it has the objection of being 
hygromatic; but a single washing in fresh water 
removes the salt, and then its properties become 
so beneficial, that a celebrated architect has styled 
it the “flannel of health for habitations.” It has 
been applied successfully between the tiles and 
ceiling of a railway station; also in a portable 
house intended for the use of officers at the camp 
of Chalons; also double panels, the intermediate 
space being filled with seaweed, having been pre- 
pared for the construction of temporary barracks 
at the Isle of Réunion. The Consulting Com- 
mittee of Public Health, the Society of Civil 
Engineers, the Council for Civic Structures, &e., 
have expressed their approval of the judicious 
employment of the marine algz, and state that 
the popularization of this process will be of great 
service in dwellings; especially in those of the 
humbler class; as it renders them both more 
agreeable and salubrious. It can be obtained for 
about 20s, the ton, which quantity is sufficient for 
upwards of a hundred equare yards of roofing. 
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A Srrange SraTEeMent. — A correspondent 
writes us, asking if any of our scientific readers 
can throw a light upon the following extraordinary 
circumstance, the truth of which he asserts :— 
Under the church of the secluded village of , 
in Wiltshire, is a vault which for many years past 
has been the last home of the family, who 
possessed estates in the parish acquired by mar- 
riage with a lady who was buried some weeks 
since. On opening the vault for the reception of 
her body, it was found that the coffin containing 
her deceased husband, formerly the squire of the 
place, had not only been turned completely round, 
but had actually got upon and across that of her 
deceased father. One who witnessed the opening 
of the vault was panic-struck at the discovery, 
though quite prepared for some little alteration of 
position ; as, when the vault was opened for the 
reception of the “squire,” the coffins of his son 
and daughter had shifted a considerable distance 
across the capacious vault; and the same person 
witnessed that the daughter’s had done so when the 
son was buried. All were in lead coffins, and all 
were placed on the stone floor. Had this been 
witnessed by but one person, it might have been 
doubted; but many saw it. Our correspondent 
says he repudiates all superstitious notions, and 
publishes in the hope that “chemistry may unravel 
the mystery.” [Not very likely.] The disturbed 
coffins had all become rounded on the top, 
evidencing the existence of gas within. None but 
members of the last family had ever been found 
displaced, neither had the other coffins become 
rounded. [A similar case is said to have occurred 
in France not very long since, and to have been 
authenticated by the local authorities. | 

THz Tramway System.—As all who have 
noted the unscrupulous tactics introduced into the 
metropolis by the General Omnibus Company, in 
their endeavours to monopolize the street passen- 
ger traffic, must have anticipated, an inveterate 
practical opposition is being kept up against the 
introduction of tramways. Mr. Train’s system is 
regarded as a monopoly, inasmuch as he has taken 
care to have tramways not generally useful; but 
still more monopolizing in their desires and prac- 
tices are those who oppose him. The General 
Omnibus Company started a new carriage of their 
own upon Mr. Train’s tramway at Bayswater, so 
that his monopoly is not altogether insur- 
mountable; and much more objectionable is the 
“ nursing ” system, stupidly so called. It is to be 
hoped the Bayswater people will compel their re- 
presentatives to reconsider the decision which has 
led to the pulling up of the tramway. In the 
Blackfriars-road a new sort of tramway, which 
may be preferable to Mr. Train’s for all that yet 
appears, has been commenced by Messrs. Mowlem, 
Burtt, & Freeman, contractors, on the west side 
of the Blackfriars-road, and whicn will be ex- 
tended to the Elephant and Castle, Newington- 
butts, vid the London-road. Instead of the tram- 
way consisting of smooth iron plates, these are in 
blocks of cast-iron, about 18 inches square and 
4 inches in thickness ; the surface being chequered 
with small oblong blocks protruding, so as to give 
horses good footing when passing over the metal 
way; but, it is said, not causing the slightest 
obstruction to the wheels of vehicles travelling 
upon it. The blocks are laid upon a substratum 
of concrete, and will be on a level with the 
other portions of the road. Arrangements 
were concluded on Saturday in last week with 
Mr. Charles Hathaway, of Philadelphia, United 
States, the street railway contractor, by several 
capitalists, who have recently embarked in this 
enterprise in connection with Mr. Train, to trans- 
fer the metals and timber of the tramway now in 
course of being lifted in the Bayswater-road, 
within one week, from thence to the Surrey side 
of the water, to form a part of the connecting link 
of street-railways from the Victoria and Pimlico 
Railway Station to Blackfriars and London 
Bridges. The balance of the work required to 
effect this proposed extension of the Victoria- 
street and the Westminster Bridge-road lines now 
in operation, to the points mentioned, is also under- 
taken by Mr. Hathaway. In Liverpool a “Street 
Railway and Omnibus Company ” (limited) has 
been started by the principal omnibus owners of 
the town. They are said to claim no monopoly 
in the right of way, and to be prepared to incur 
all cost connected with the laying down and 
removal of the tramways. Mr. Newlands, the 
borough engineer, we may observe, has made a 
report to the'town council, disapproving gene- 
rally of Mr. Train’s plan of rails, and recom- 
mending for adoption the plan tried in Manches- 
ter, of mere wheelways, and a guiding line an inch 
deep in the middle of the horse track. The whole 
matter has been referred to the Health Committee. 








| 
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Vorces To OrpER.—A discovery of the utmost 
importance, says the Leipsiger Zeitung, is said to 
have been made in America, viz.—the artificial 
formation of any kind of human voice. Unfor- 
tunately the probability of this is as unlikely as 
it is important, though the American papers 
announce the fact, and that the discoverer is a 
certain Dr. Potsdoll, a medical genius. This 
gentleman, it is said, has succeeded in producing, 
at pleasure, bass, baritone, tenor, or soprano voices, 
in the human larynx, by means of a slight and 
simple operation, quickly performed, without pain 
or danger; and in a week, or a fortnight at 
farthest, those who have submitted to it have 
become perfect phenomena, although their voices 
before were most unmusical, A tenor or soprano 
voice requires a somewhat longer time, because a 
tendency to hoarseness is apt to follow the opera- 
tion. America is a land of wonders, but not sel- 
dom is it one of “lying wonders ;” and we give 
this new wonder just for what it may be worth. 
One way or another the invention is certainly 
curious as well as ingenious. 

THE Woops EMPLOYED IN THE Navy.—At 
the late meeting of the British Association, Dr. 
Crace Calvert, F.R.S., stated that he had examined 
different woods; and the superiority of foreign 
woods over English oak could not be too strongly 
expressed. If English oak has hitherto stood so 
high it must have been owing to our ignorance of 
the valuable properties of some of those grown in 
tropical climates, in which the soluble and highly 
decomposable tannin of oak is replaced in some 
instances by resins, and in others by substances 
similar to caoutchouc. This is the case with 
Moulmein teak, Santa Maria Mora wood, and 
Honduras mahogany, which gives to them a great 
advantage over oak for iron ship-building. Thus 
he has found that, in the same time and under 
similar circumstances, oak will attack iron twice 
and three times as rapidly as the woods above 
mentioned. He has also remarked that cubes of 
wood left in contact with water for five months 
lose respectively the following per centages of 
their weight:—Unseasoned oak, 24; seasoned 
oak, 12; African teak, 3}; Mora wood, 4; Hon- 
duras mahogany, 3; Santa Maria, 1:6; Green- 
heart, 5°6; Moulmein teak, 1:7. The facility of 
mildewing or decaying is as follows :—Unseasoned 
oak, rapid; seasoned oak, much less; African 
teak and Honduras mahogany, limited; Mora 
wood, Santa Maria, and Moulmein teak, none. He 
had found a great difference between oak felled in 
summer and that felled in winter. The oak felled 
in winter was rich in tannin, while that felled in 
summer contained little or no tannin, but a large 
quantity of gallic acid; and in examining some 
specimens of wood from the unsound gunboats 
furnished to him by some of her Majesty’s officials, 
he found that the chemical composition of the 
unsound gunboats was identical with that of 
unseasoned summer felled oak. 

THE Mvrier HosPitan FoR ORPHANS AT 
Bristot.—Mr. George Muller has just sent out 
another “Brief Narrative of Facts,” relating to 
the New Orphan Houses (for 1,150 children), on 
Ashley Down, Bristol. ‘In the exercise of an 
unbounded faith” he has determined upon erect- 
ing two more orphan houses, a fourth and fifth, for 
850 more orphans, making in all 2,000! To carry 
out this contemplated enlargement further contri- 
butions to the amount of 50,000/. will be required. 
May not a perilous hand-to-mouth system like 
Mr. Muller’s be carried too far? The list of last 
year’s contributions is a curious one. Amongst 
them are the following :—Six copper teakettles, 
three dozen snuffers, thirty-six chamber candle- 
sticks, one dozen dust-pans, nine tinned iron sauce- 
pans, three meat choppers, one dozen scissors, and 
two dozen kitchen spoons (all new). A glass 
manufacturer gives all the glass required for 390 
windows. An individual, who unexpectedly receives 
1,0007., sends 8007. “for the Lord’s work.” A 
baker in Worcestershire sends a small per-centage 
on every sack of flour he bakes. A poor widow at 
Ipswich sends 2s. 9d. to the little orphans. From 
Abergavenny comes 12s., being a “ penny from each 
job during the past year; a. free-will offering.” 
Anonymously—a set of artificial teeth set in gold. 
During the year many pounds were obtained by 
teeth set in gold! From Bristol 1/.2s.saved in pence 
by a family of four children. Amongst various other 
trinkets a negligee from Herculaneum. From a 
Bristol house of business all the fruit for Christmas 
puddings to the orphans. From a farmer 5/. 18s. 
“obtained as a reward for the best mangold 
wurzle, and second prize for the best pig !”—and 
so on. The sale of the various articles during 
the year produced 7637. 1s. 4d., and the amount 
received under this head alone since the beginning 
has realized 6,387. 14s. 43d. 





Tuer First Encriish CHURCH IN AUSTRIA,— 
On Friday, the 13th of September, the first stone 
of an English church was laid at Carlsbad, in 
Bohemia. For upwards of five years this project 
has been under discussion, and many hundreds of 
English families yearly visiting Carlsbad have had 
meanwhile no better place of worship than a ball. 
room or the saloon of an almost inaccessible 
Gasthaus. The design, by Mr. Ewan Christian, is 
that of a simple Early English chapel, with high 
pitched roof and bell turret. 

PROPERTY AT BrigHToN.—The freehold of the 
mansion on the West Cliff, for many years the 
abode of the late Lady Jane Seymour Hotham, 
and known as Western House, was on Saturday 
last submitted to public sale by Mr. Wilkinson, at 
his rooms in North-street. The biddings, after 
reaching 5,500/., were narrowed to three gentle. 
men,—the agent ofa noble duke; Mr. Butler, M.P.; 
and, it was said, Sir Francis Moon, Bart. Eventu- 
ally, however, the lot was knocked down to Mr. 
Butler, M.P., at the sum of 5,900/., and he after- 
wards purchased several of the adjoining freeholds, 

New THEATRE FoR LEEpDS.—There is at last 
a fair probability of Leeds possessing a good 
theatre. Mr. W.S. Thorne, who has for many 
years conducted the Princess’s Theatre, is about 
to erect a more convenient building, and has pur- 
chased, as the site, a plot of land in Great George- 
street, adjoining the coach manufactury of Messrs. 
Clarke. The designs and plans for the theatre 
have been prepared by Messrs. Lockwood, Mawson, 
& Mawson, architects; and the building, which 
will be commenced forthwith, is expected to be 
completed not later than next Whitsuntide. It 
will be a brick and stone structure, and the inter- 
nal arrangements will be of a very superior order. 
There will be two tiers of boxes, a pit, and 
gallery ; and the whole theatre will accommodate 
about 2,000 people, leaving room for a spacious 
stage, &c. 

Foop anD Worx.—I have ascertained in 
England, says Mr. Chadwick, that, in highly- 
cultivated districts, where agricultural labour costs 
14s, and 16s. a week, the work is, for quantity, 
as cheap as in districts where agriculture is lower, 
and where wages are only 8s. or 9s.a week. A 
mile of road made by Lancashire navvies, earning 
3s., 3s. 6d., or 5s. 6d. per diem, has been executed 
in a much shorter time, and has been finished as 
cheaply, as a mile of precisely the same sort of 
road done in Ireland by pauper labourers whose 
wages were only 1s. per diem. My noble friend, 
Lord Shaftesbury, brought down to his estate in 
Dorsetshire a foreman accustomed to superior 
labour at piecework. Judging of what would be 
his answer, I said to this foreman, “ Will you not 
get your work done cheaply: here the labourers 
are got for only 8s. per week?” “But they 
would be dear at 6s.,” was the reply. “ How is 
it here with your other classes of artisans?” I in- 
quired,—* your journeymen bricklayers, for ex- 
ample: what sort of workpeople are they?” 
“Such as, from their wages, you, sir, would 
expect,” was the answer. ‘“ And what wages are 
those ?” “About 12s. per week.” “And how 
many bricks do they lay ina day?” “Not more 
than three or four hundred.” And how many do 
your town bricklayers lay, to whom you pay double 
wages?” ‘More than a thousand a day!” was 
the answer. 

How ro CatcunaTr THE AGE OF TREES. — 
“W.S. P.” inquires “ How can I calculate the age 
of a very large and old favourite tree, by the usual 
rule that each annual ring represents a years 
growth, without cutting it down?” If “ W.§S. Pe 
will make an incision on the two opposite sides of 
his tree, say to the depth of 2 inches, and count 
the number of annular rings in each ; then add the 
number of rings found in the two together ; the 
half of the product will be the mean of the num- 
ber of rings in the trunk. Then ascertain the 
diameter of the tree by the common rule, deduct- 
ing the thickness of the bark: multiply half the 
remaining diameter by the mean obtained as 
above: the result will be a close approximation to 
the age of the tree. Plug up the two incisions to 
exclude wet, and the tree will sustain no injury. 
Those who have been in the habit of calculating 
the age of trees by the number of annular rings, 
or zones, will have remarked how they vary 12 
breadth, a circumstance depending on the seasons 
and climate—a narrow ring indicating, with great 
precision, a cold or ungenial season, while a broad 
one indicates a good one ; hence the cross section 
of a tree, presuming it to be growing in an open 
exposed situation, will give a more correct meteo- 
rological report of good and bad growing — 
during the period of its existence, than all 4 
weather tables hitherto published.— The Scottis 
Farmer. 
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Sole PManufacturers of 


BOURNE VALLEY POTTERY COMPANY, 
















ECT, SIMPLE, and really EFFECTIVE INVENTION by which Drains can be MINUTELY 

The oO INED AT ANY TIME, obstructions removed, and CAP-JUNCTIONS of any size inserted (in the event of 

further connections being required) without breaking a pipe or disturbing the flow of sewage. 
See cross section below. 


drain at the most economical charge. They require no more labour in the laying down, and are supplied at the same 
price as the ordinary Socket Pipes. 

SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 

SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE HALF-SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 
SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE INVERT BLOCKS FOR BRICK SEWERS. 


Imperishable Terra-Cotta Chimney Tops and Shafts, Flue-Pipes, 


Vases, Garden Edgings, &c. 
WATER-CLOSET BASINS AND TRAPS, SS K 
BRICKS, CEMENT, LIME, HAIR, LATHS, &c. iass> 


icl ired for DRAINAGE and SANITARY PURPOSES supplied on the lowest terms direct from 
ae ‘he BOURNE VALLEY WHARF, NINE ELMS, S.; or from the WORKS, near POOLE, DORSET. 


Illustrated Lists of Prices may be obtained of 


WILLIAM STANDING, BOURNE VALLEY WHARF, NINE ELMS, LONDON, S. 


A GOOD DRAWING-DOCK AND LANDING WHARF. 
*,* Specimens of CREEKE’S PATENT PIPES may be seen at the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 


WATER LINE WHEN OPER 





ENCOURAGE COUNTEY MaNUFACTURE. 





WORTLEY|, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE LARGEST SIZES OF 


SALT-GLAZED SOCKETED DRAIN PIPES, 


BOTH ROUND AND EGG-SHAPED. 
‘ M. B. NEWTON, LONDON, AGENT. 


WHARF N° 4, INSIDE GREAT NORTHERN GOODS STATION, 
KING'S CROSS, N. 

From whom all Prices for JOSEPH CLIFF & SON’S GOODS can be obtained. 
IMPERIAL POTTERIES, LAMBETH. 


JOHN CLIFF & CO. 


(Late STEPHEN GREEN & CO.) 








GLASS-LINED AND 
SALT-GLAZED 


SANITARY 
GOODS. 


FLUSHING CLOSETS, URINALS, CHIMNEY FLUES, &c. 





itects ineers, and Surveyors inserting CREEKE’S PATENT CAPPED DRAIN PIPES’in their Specifica- | special 
Pye yee secure all the important advantages now generally considered so essential to constitute a perfect | hal 
’ 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most respectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to No. 21 Wharf, 
Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. @ndly, that the trade 
term, ‘‘ TERRO-METALLIC ” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that the “‘ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Grea 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
factories known so long as “‘ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world, 


[MPORTANT to ARCHITECTS, 
CENT: 


Leer DECORATORS, and OTHERS.—CAST WORK, 





LOWERS, Shop Front TRUSSES, VASES, ROYAL 
ARMS, CAPITALS, and every description of ornament for internal 
and external decorations, EXECUTED IN PLASTER, Carton Pierre, 
Composition, and every kind of Cement at reduced prices.—Messrs, 
HERBERT, Modellers, 242, Euston-road, St, Pancras, 





MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


PAVEMENTS, combining a highly decorative and economical 
substitute for ordinary floors of their able coverings. MAW & 
CO.’S Pattern-book, designed by M. Digby Wyatt, esq. er with 
_ design and estimate of few kag to any i a of 

passage, conservatory, verandah, frieze, &c, sent on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. r 

May be seen at the Exhibition of Building Inventions, &c. now 
open at the Galleries of the Architectural Exhibition, 9, Conduit- 
street, 
London Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, West Strand, who has on 
view a great variety of Specimens of the Pavements, 





ERRA COTTA WORKS, BLACK- 


FRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8. 

MARK H. BLANCHARD & CO. Successors toCOADE’S ORIGINAL 
TERRA COTTA WORKS, established 1763, and the reci it of the 
PRIZE MEDAL, at the Exhibition of 1851, for MA’ and 
WORKMANSHIP in TERRA-COTTA, have the honour to inform the 
Nobility, Gentry, Architects, and others, that they can be SUPPLIED 
from the above Works with every article in this im: and 
invaluable Material in Sculptural and Architectural Em! 
suitable to the Palace, Mansion, or Cottage, which will be found to be 
unequalled in price, quality, and durability; and the Works of this 
Establishment have stood the test of time, 

An Illustrated Priced Catalogue will be forwarded upon the 
receipt of eight 


BRICKS, PANTILES, AND PAVINGS. 
pI H. ANDREWS, Wisbech, Cambridge- 
7 Red Pantiles, at 47% 6a. per 1,000. 
e ch Pavings, at 57s. 6d. per 1,000, 
» Kiln Bricks, at 36s. per 1,000, 
Floor Bricks, 40s. per 1,000. 


se Bri 
Ridge Tiles, at 7"s. 1,000. 
Cash Prices. Delivered in Trucks in London, or along the Line on 
Railway. 





000. 
the Eastern Counties 





ERRA-COTTA VASES, STATUES, 

TAZZA, &c.—The nobility, 
fally informed that JOHN M. FIELD 
Establishment from ea, ae to a New Gallery at 
No. 16, GREAT MARLBOROUG , W. where specimens of 
Terra Cotta Works of Art may be seen, and orders for London should 
now be addressed. Orders for the coun.ry and » ions for esti- 
mates for new designs should be sent direct to the Works, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. 





AUSTIN, SEELEY, 
and CO, 
371—375, 
EUSTON-ROAD, 


ARTIFICIAL 
STONE WORKS. 


oummaunie 
CHIMNEYS, 
Tal i FOUNTAINS, 


ON APPLICATION, 



































HAYWARD TYLER & CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 
84 an» 85, UPPER WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
eS HOWARD’S PATENT 
REGULATING VALVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY H. T. & Co. 
Has been fixed in every situation, and proved to be 


THE ONLY EFFICIENT VALVE 
FOR 
SUPPLYING CLOSETS WITH WATER WITHOUT 
THE COMPLICATED ARRANGEMENT OF 
CRANKS AND WIRES. 


The “Great Eastern” has been fitted with these 
Closets, and hundreds are now in operation in many large 
establishments in the metropolis. 





H. T. § Co. solicit an inspection at the Manufactory, 
where they may be seen in operation. 


JOHN DOULTON, BROTHERS, & CQ, 


LIVERPOOL POTTERY, 
ST. HELEN’ 
STORES—70, SOHO-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
DOULTON’S STONEWARE PIPES, 
DOULTON’S HALF-SOCKET PIPES, 
DOULTON’S INVERT BLOCKS FOR SEWER BOTTOMS, 
DOULTON’S PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS, 

TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FIRE-CLAY FLUE-PIPES, RIDGE AND 











o.L.t D 
ARROWSMITE’S 
inch thick, grooved, 





Ss Q For Halls, Staircases, 
ri" Corridors, Reception- 
fy rooms, Librarie», Bil- 


t me elling, Dados,C' 

i . Borders to 
Bay Windows, ° 
cels of Churches, &c, 


SHOW ROOMS, 
80, New en 








OLONCEAU and LIMMER 
ASPHALTE, 





ESTABLISHED 1838 


fy ff | 
"EA 


For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every description, 
especially in places subject to damp and vermin. This Asphalte is 
now extensively used for paving Stables (as shown above), the absence 
of joints preventing the generation of i For Estimat 
Prices, &c. &c. apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Fish-street-hill, 
London, E.C. 
Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 
Footings, Barn Floors, &c. with instructions to lay it down, 








PRIZB MEDAL, LONDON, 1851. : 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1844. 


RMANI and CO. Importers direct from 

the Mines of SEYSSEL-FRANGY (Savoy), SEYSSEL-VOLANT- 

PERRETTE (Savoy), MAESTU and MONTORIA (Spain), BASTENNES 
(Landes), &c. &c. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 
And by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent, Manufacturers of 


METALLIC LAVA. 
Price and Estimates ly at the 





PAVING TILES, &c, 





For 
OFFICE, 6, GUILDHALL-CHAMBERS, INGHALL-STREET, 


, and architects are respect- 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, WATLING STREET. 


PuLLEr, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Hon. Commissioners of Sewers to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, at 
TWELVE, the BUILDING MATERIALS of a HOUSE and PRE- 
MISES, No. 70, Watlivg-street, near Bow-lane, of the usual descrip- 
tion.—May be viewed the day previous, and catalogues had of 
PULLEN, HORNE. & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, and 40, 
Parliament-street, Westminster. 

CAPITAL BUILDING MATERIALS, BOW CHURCHYARD, 
CHEAPSIDE, 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER il, at TWELVE, in lots, the whole of the 
capital BUILDING MATERIALS of the spacious warehouses, 
dwelling-houses, and premises of Nos. 2, 3, and 4, Bow-churchyard ; 
comprising excellent brickwork, tiles, timber, sashes, doors, chimney- 
pieces, and interior fittings; flooring-boards, paving, warehouse 
fionts, several tons of lead, and a large mass of useful and valuable 
materials, fixtures, and fittings-up.—May be viewed the day previous. 
talogues had of Messrs. TRESS & CHAMBERS, Architects, 
27, Queen-street; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
80, Fore-street, City, and 40, Parliament-street, Westminster. 








ALDERSHOTT.—Valuable Building Land, within half a mile of 
the Camp. 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS are 


directed by the mortgagee, to SELL by AUCTION. at the 
MART, on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11, valuable PLOT of BUILDING 
GROUND, with a frontage of 821 feet, to one of the principal roads, 
leading to the now permanent military camp, only half a mile from 
the Tongham Station, and two miles ard a half from the Ash Station, 
on the Alton branch of the South-Western Railway. The soil is 
avelly, excellent water can be obtained within 20 feet of the sur- 
. the land varies in depth from 95 to 140 feet; is suitable for 
residences cf a first-class, which are in demand by officers and others 
attached to the camp, snd the property offers an eligible invest t 


No. 7, CUBYRLARD STEERS? MARYLEBONE, Opposite the 


orkhouse. 

ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW are in- 
structed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th, at TWELVE, 2,500 feet Mahogany 
and Birch, 3,000 feet wide pine board, large quantity of dry cut stuff; 
1,050 yellow, white, and pine planks, deals, and battens ; 90 +quares 
of flooring ; 3,000 feet moulding; 4.000 feet quartering, doors, &c. 
Also the Materials of the Factory. The PREMISES TO BE LET or 
SOLD.—Auction Offices, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, near 

the Euston Station. 








‘Oe ROAD.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on 
Lease, for sixty years from Christmas next, the GROUND occupied by 
the houses numbered 213, 215, 217, 219, 221, 223, 225, City-road, adjoin- 
ing the Eagle Tavern.—For further particulars apply at Mr. HARD- 
WICK’S Office, No.1, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. Tenders 
are to be sealed up, and delivered at the Cierk’s Office, within the 
Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 8th OCTOBER, at ELEVEN o’clock pre- 
cisely. WILLIAM WIX, Clerk. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, September, 1861. 


ITY ROAD.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on re- 
pairing leases, for twenty-one years, from Lady-day, 1862, the HOUSES 
Nos. 1 to 30, ioclusive, in Windsor-terrace, City-road, and the houses 
Nos. 1 to 26, inclusive, in Wellesley-street. City-road.— For further par- 
ticulars, apply at Mr. HARDWICK’S Office, No. 1, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square. Tenders are to be sealed up and delivered at the 
Clerk’s Office, within the Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 8th day of 
OCTOBER, at ELEVEN o’clock precisely. 

WILLIAM WIX, Clerk. 


St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, September, 1861. 


ITY ROAD.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


/ HOSPITAL.—To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on 
a Building Lease, for sixty-one years from Lady-day, 1862, the 
GROUND now occupied by the Infirmary, situate next the Windsor 
Castle Public-house, Windsor-terrace, City-road, having a frontage 
towards the City-road of 43 feet, —_ . depth of 220 feet.—For further 











for capitalists and builders. The land adjoins the houses recently 
erected by Mr. Manning. — Particulars, with plans, of Messrs. 
UPPERTON, VERRALL, & UPPERTON, Solicitors, Pavilion-build- 
ings, Brighton; at the Mart; and of Messrs. RUSHWORTH & 
oe ad Saville-row, Regent-street, W. and 19, Change-alley, Corn- 


. 





To BUILDERS, MASONS, and OTHERS.—A variety of MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, mostly from the old Chateaux of France, Bel- 
um, and Italy; and the remainder of the Unfinished Stock or 
bite and Coloured Marbles and portions of Chimney-pieces ; 
Tools, including a turning lathe and iron centres for turning Scag- 
liola columns and pedestals, &c ; Saw Boxes, Plates and Heads, 
Blocks and Sheaths, various Implements, Poles and Ladders, a 
atrong Stone-truck, with patent iron wheels; spring Vans, Carts, a 
Pony Phaeton and Harness, and other Miscellaneous Effects. 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS are 


instructed by Messrs. Browne & Co, to SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Works in Grafton-street East, London University, on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 15, CHIMNEY-PIECKS, in various marbles, worthy the 
attention of architects, builders, and gentlemen engaged in the erec- 
tion of residences; also many lots suitable for the trade,—portions of 
chimney-pieces, and other items, forming the residue of the extensive 
miscellaneous stock of the above eminent firm, to clear the pre- 
mises, preparatory to a grand and final sale, in the ensuing spring 
of the manufactured stock contained in their principal gallery. and 
which will comprise chimney-pieces of surpassing beauty and the 
most costly character, in every variety of style. At the same time 
will be sold the Lease of the Dwelling-house and extensive Premises, 
unless previously disposed of by private contract. The stock com- 
prised in the present sale will be on view four days prior to the 
sale, when catalogues may be obtained of Messrs, RUSHWORTH & 
JARVIS, Saville-row, Regent-street, W.; and No. 19, Change-alley, 
Cornhill, E.C. 





For Sale, a Moiety of Chanter and Annan’s Patent Fire-Bars and 
Smoke-Preventing Apparatus, by the direction of the Executrix of 
the late John Chanter, joint Patentee. 


R. MARSH has received instructions to 


SELL by AUCTION, atthe MART, in the City of London, on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, at ONE o'clock precisely, the MOIETY 
of the late JOHN CHANTER, in five Patents, granted for the United 
Kingdom, Holland, and Belgium, for improved reciprocating Fire-Bars 
for Marine, Stationary, and Locomotive Boilers, and all Manufac- 
turing purposes.— Particulars of Sale may be obtained at the Mart ; 
of Messrs. CARTER & CHANTER, Solicitors, Barnstaple, Devon ; of 
Mr. DAVID ANNAN, Patent Fire-Bar Office, 33a, High-street, Bow ; 
= = Mr. MARSH’S Offices, 2, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, 
London. 





SHOOTER’S HILL, KENT. 


. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Lord Raglan, Burrage-road, 
Plumstead, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, at FIVE for SIX in the 
evening, in about 80 lots, valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
near the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich Common, on Herbert- 
road, leading to Woolwich Arsenal and Piumstead, being the first 
portion of the estate known as the Potteries. Nine-tenths of the 
purchase-money can remain on mortgage or contract at five per cent. 
interest, to be paid by instalments.—Plans, with particulars and con- 
ditions of sale, may be obtained of Mr. R. GREEN, Richard-street, 
Woolwich ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London, EC.; of 
Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES, Solicitors, 59, Coleman-street, City, 
EC. ; and at the place of sale. 


par apply at Mr. HARDWICK’s ice, 1, Henrietta-street, 

Cavendish-square. Tenders are to be sealed up, and delivered at the 

Clerk’s Office, within the Hospital, on TUESDAY, the 8th OCTOBER, 

at ELEVEN o'clock precisely. ILLIAM WIX, Clerk. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, September, 1861. 


OTHERHITHE. — To BUILDERS and 


OTHERS. — FREEHOLD PROPERTY, belonging to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, TO BE LET, on a Building Lease, witha 
frontage of 100 feet to the river.—The plan may be seen at Mr. 
HARDWICK’S Office, No. 1, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 
where further particulars may be ascertained. 

WILLIAM WIKX, Clerk, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, September, 1861. 


OUGHTON, ESSEX.—TO BE SOLD, at 


a reasonable price, and either singly or in pairs, SIX FREE- 
HOLD semi-detached VILLAS, in carcases, of a substantial and 
ornamental character, with gardens in front and rear, within three 
minutes’ walk of Loughton Station, on the Woodford Line, with 
termini in London, at Bishopsgate-street and Fenchurch-street. To 
builders the above is well worthy their attention as an investment, 
and offers a good opportunity to a private buyer, for obtaining a resi- 
dence finished to his own taste at a comparatively moderate outlay. 
The Proprietor has no objection to let the whole or half of the 
purchase-money remain on mortgage at five per cent. having a 
sufficient guarantee as to completion in case the whole purchase- 
money should be required, or the Proprietor will have no objection to 
sink any part of the purchase-money on a ground-rent, at 5 per 
cent.—Apply personally, or by letter, to the Proprietor, Mr. MILLS, 
at his Office, No. 3a, Brunswick-place, City-road ; or personally, on 
SATURDAYS, at his private residence at Loughton, adjoining the 
property. 


AYWARD’S HEATH STATION, 


BRIGHTON RAILWAY.—PREEHOLD LAND, near the Sta- 
tion, TO BE SOLD or LET on Building Leases, with power to purchase 
the Freehold. Advances will be made to builders.—Apply at Mr. 
BURTON’S Offices, 6, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, London ; or to 
Mr, JONES, 21, Great George-street, Westminster. 


UILDING LAND at CHILD’S HILL, 


HAMPSTEAD, TO BE LET. About 400 feet frontage, depth 
180 feet, sloping fiom east to west on the high road, one mile from 
Finchlev-road Station, two miles and a half from Regent’s- park, five 
minutes’ walk from the Church. Comp2ny’s Water, and has one of the 
most beautiful views in Middlesex, with brick-earth.— For particulars 
apply to R. L. ROUMIEU, Esq. 10, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


HARF, Belgrave Dock, Ranelagh-road, 

Pimlico, TO BE LET, or SOLD.—For particulars, and to 

view, apply to Messrs. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS, Saville-row, 
Regent-street, W.; and 19, Change-alley, Cornhill, E. C. 


HE SPACIOUS GALLERY of the 

SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffo'k-street, Pall-mall, 

consisting of Five Large Rooms, well lighted with gas, TO BE LET, 
until MARCH 1862. T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


YO FREEHOLDERS, LEASEHOLDERS, 
and OTHERS.—WANTED, to HIRE on LEASE, or to PUR- 
CHASE, PREMISES (within the neighbourhood of Fleet-street), for a 
soc ETY, requiring Library Room, ing Rooms, Secretary’s Room, 


























LEYTON GRANGE, ESSEX, on the Loughton Railway, about five 
miles from the City. 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, opposite the 
Bank of England, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th, at TWELVE for 
ONE o'clock, in lots, a further portion of the eligible FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, known as Grange-park, situate within 10 minutes’ 
walk of the Low Leyton Railway Station, and near to Epping Forest, 
with frontages to Leyton High-street, and to Vicarage-road. Nine- 
tenths of the purchase-money may remain on mortgage or contract, at 
5 per cent. to be paid by instal te,— Particulars, plans, and condi- 
tions of sale may be obtained at the inns in the neighbourhood ; of 
Messrs RUSSELL & DAVIES, No, 59, Coleman-street, E.C. ; the Auc- 
tioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C, ; and at the place of sale. 








MANSFIELD, Nottinghamshire.—To Stonemasons, Builders, Rail- 
way Contractors, and Others,—Preliminary Notice. 


AMES CARTER begs to announce that 


e he has received instructions from the executors of the late 
Charles Lindley, Esq. to arrange his valuable STOCK-IN-TRADE and 

FECTS for immediate SALE by AUCTION. The property consists 
of Building Plant and Materials, scaffolding, a well d stock of 
boards, sundry ironmongery ; a large stock of white and red Mansfield 
stone, including blocks, scantlings, slabs, and troughs in great variety; 
sheet lead and glass ; many thousands of bricks, pan-tiles, drain-tiles, 
and pipes; several powerful crabs and cranes, stone drags of great 
strength ; quarry, brick-yard, and smiths’ tools; several strong carts, 
horses ; two excellent railway trucks, for the 
carriage of lime; upwards of 30 tons of well-got hay, and a great 
variety of other effects.— Due notice will be given of the days of sale.— 
Descriptive ge are in course of preparation, and may be had 
early in OCTOBER, on application to Mr. WILLIAMS, at the Works, 
Mansfield ; Mr. GODDARD, Architect, Lincoln ; or of the Auctioneer, 
High-street-place, Nottingham, 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


R. NEWBURY BALL will SELL by 


AUCTION, on the PREMISES, adjoining the Lord Auckland 
Tavern, Falcon-lane, Battersea,on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1861. at 
TWELVE for ONE o'clock, a quantity of useful Memel and other 
TIMBER, in ym ; about 12,000 feet of clean quartering, rafters, 

ates, sashes and frames, doors and e-, wainscoting, partitions, 
00 squares of floori: g-boards, marble and other chimneypieces and 
natin, folding-gates and posts, 5,000 slates, several loads of plas- 
terers’ laths, firewood, &c. &c.—On view. Catalogues had on the Pre- 
mises, and at the Auctioneer’s Office, High-street, Wandsworth, 8.W. 





per’s Apartments, Kitchens, &c. Premises having a room 
capab’e of containing 300 persons preferred, or a plot of ground suita- 
ble for building the above description of premises upon.—Apply, by 
letter, to X. Y. Z. 23, King-street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


INE CARCASES at St. John’s Wood 

TO BE SOLD, by order of the Mortgagees. Semi-detached 

Villas, about 25 feet by 37 feet. on ground-floor plan, and arranged for 

fourteen rooms each. Leasehold for 92 years, at 102. ground-rent 

each.—Apply to Messrs. POWELL, Agents for Building Land, Carcases, 
&c. 1, Queen’s-road, Bayswater-roada, W. 


UILDING LAND TO LET, on leases of 


long term, one of the best sites for good houses ; let well ; over 
1007. per annum. Money advanced, Also, lime, bricks, and sand, if 
required.—Apply to Mr. PARKS, Lewisham. 


O BRICKMAKERS and MANUFAC- 


TURERS of POTTERY, CEMENTS, &c.—TO LET, a BRICK- 
FIELD, with WHARF, &c. The field has been worked some years, 
and is most eligibly situated on the banks of a tidal river, presenting 
the very best opportunity for the conveyance by water of all kinds of 
manufacture.—For particulars apply to Mr. W. W. GASCOYNE, The 
Lawn, Sittingbourne. 


ENBY, PEMBROKESHIRE.—TO BE 


SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, and with immediate pos- 
session, ST. MARY’S HILL, the residence of the late Lieutenant- 
colonel Wedgwood: consisting of entrance-hall, drawing-100m, 
library, dining-room, four best bed-rooms, two dressing-rooms, ser- 
vants’ rooms, and abundant offices: flower-garden, greenhouse, &c. ; 
modern three-stalled stable, coach-house, and saddle-room ; walled 
kitchen garden, g: r’s cottage, lab r’s cottage, and yard. The 
house and gardens are held under Jeases of the Corporation of Tenby, 
of which the house has sixty-one years unexpired at a ground-rent of 
5l. a year; and the garden fifty-nine years, at a yearly rent of 71.— 
For all particulars, apply to the Rev. R. WEDGWOOD, Dumbleton 
Rectory, Evesham. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND for 


SALE by PRIVATE CONTRACT, seven lots, of very desirable 
building sites for villa residences, situate in various parts of the parish 
of East Grinstead, Sussex, commanding very extensive picturesque 
views of the hills and woods of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent.—For parti- 
culars apply to CHARLES DARBYSHIRE, Landscape Gardener, 
Enderby, Leicester. 























(LAPHAM PARK.—TO LET, FIVE 


ACRES of excellent accommodation PASTURE LAND ad- 
mirably situated in the best part of Clapham-park, being the ‘onl 
piece of land of the same extent in the neighbourhood. Would be let 
to a responsible tenant for accommodation land until required for 
building purposes. It would algo be a most eligible site for the erec- 
tion of three detached residences, and would be let for that purpose to 
any responsible party for the term of eightv years, at a moderate 
rent.—For particulars apply to Mr. R, B. BEDDOME, Solicitor, 97 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. ee 


JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND TO 


BE LET, by TENDER, at MORTLAKE, Surrey, adjoining the 
Master Bootmakers’ Asylum, and belonging thereto, suitable for 
four detached or semi-detached cottage residences ; on lease for eighty 
years from Michaelmas, 1862.—A plan to be seen, and further par- 
ticulars obtained, at the Office of Mr. J. W. KNIGHT, 110, Great 
Portland-street, Oxford-street, W.—Tenders to be given in at a 
meeting of the Trustees, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16. 


LOXS LEASEHOLDS, subject to premium, 


ground-rent, &c. will be granted by the Freeh of several 
houses of from five to sixteen rooms each, built on high ground, about 
four miles south of Charing-cross, in a pleasantly situate park 
through which there is no public right of way.—Apply to Mr. 
TaBHan, Estate and House Agent, 2, Camden-terrace, Peekham- 
road, 8. 




















O TIMBER MERCHANTS and 


OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the 
death of the proprietor, an OLD and WELL-ESTABLISHED 
BUSINESS, in the Foreign Timber Trade. To any one desirous 
of embarking in the above trade, a favourable opportunity presents 
itself, and is offered only for the reason above stated. The Premises, 
which are conveniently situated, may also be purchased if desired, 
For further particulars, apply to Mr. JAMES BLAKE, Fareham; or 
Mr, THOMAS HATCHARD, Lymington, Hants. 








OR CONTRACTORS’ WAGGONS, 


DOBBIN CARTS, BARROWS, and RAILWAY PLANT, 
Apply to HUGHES & MARCH, 
Engineers and Timber Merchants, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c.— 


GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Implements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 
TM ae BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 


G, E. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS, BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation, 
with Wrought-iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &e, 
LENT ON HIRE. 





Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 


SPHALTE FLOORING. 


WOODS & COCKSEDGE’S PATENT PORTABLE ASPHALTE 
CALDRON and APPARATUS, with full instructions for use. Thrice 
highly commended by the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
The most effective apparatus for preparing the best, cheapest, and 
most healthy flooring for agricultural and other buildings.—Made only 
by WOuDS & COCKSEDGE (late Woods & Son), Suffolk Iron Works, 
Stowmarket. 

London Agents : RICHARDS & CO. 117 and 118, Bishopsgate Within. 


NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS, 


WASHERS for Steam Joints, HOSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 


TUBING. 

A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND. 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, GOSWELL-MEWS, 
GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, E.C. 


O OLD MATERIAL DEALERS and 
OTHERS.—FOR SALE by TENDER, in 3 lots, MATERIALS 
in John-street and New-s juare, Minories :— 
Lot 1.—The Materials of Nos. 9 and 10, John-street. 
Lot 2.—The Materials of Nos. 3 to 7, New-square, both inclusive. 
Lot 3.—The Materials of Stable, Engine- house, and Chimney-shaft, 
in rear of Lot 2. . 
Detail particulars of WALES & SPARKS, Surveyors, 8, Great 
St. Helen’s, E.C. 


MPORTANT to ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, HOUSE-DECORATORS, CARPENTERS, and 
CABINET-MAKEKS.—A Gentleman connected with the Building 
Trade for many years has at last succeeded in overcoming inany objec- 
tions in Painting, whether for Plain or Decorative purposes, at one- 
half the usual cost, by a most simple process ; and, having no further 
object than submitting his secret for the benefit of the trade generally, 
will send, free to any part, six specimen productions, with receipt 
for making the materials, and printed instructions, on receipt of Post- 
office order, at Brighton, for 5s. to ALFRED JAMES, 8, Russell- 
square, Brighton, Sussex. 


ENT, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 

Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of the 

—— Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, Royal 
change. 


HE VILLAGE CLOCK.— 
A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, te 
go eight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 
from fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 


school.—Apply to 
JOSEPH FAIRER, 
Turret Clock-maker to H. M.’s War Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London, 





























ROOKMAN & LANGDON’S REAL 


CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, celebrated for upwards of & 
century, are patronized by ail the Government Offices, as also by all 
Artists and Amateurs of first-rate excellence. They had a Prize Medal 
awarded them at the Paris Exposition, and honourable mention made 
of their manufacture both at the Hyde Park and New York Exhibi- 
tions, which render any comments superfluous as to the purity and 
goodness of their Lead. 

Manufactory, 28, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, Bloomsbury, London. 








POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — The 


ART of BALANCING, explaining the principles on whick 
BLONDIN and LEOTARD perform their wonderful feats. In conse- 
quence of the curious mechanical figure and the other extensive pre- 
parations not being quite completed, ProfessorJ H. PEPPER'S Lecture 
on this subject is postponed to MONDAY, OCTOBER 7th. The well- 
appointed CMEMICAL LABORATORY is always open for pupils and 
analysis. 








Lonpow :—Printed by CHARLES Wrman, Printer, at the Printing Office 
of COX & WYMAN. , Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-Street, a 
inr-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and published rd 
the said CHARLES WrMax, at the Office of “‘ The BurLpzr, age 
York-street, in the Parish of St, Pau!, Covent-garden, both in 
County of Middlesex.—Saturday, September 28, 1861. 
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